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The Studebaker Champion 
is one of the 4 lowest price 
largest selling cars 

in America! 





Studebaker Champion 
Custom 6-pass. 2-door 
sedan as shown 


Comparably low prices on other 
Stude nee r Champion m Ca 1 
models —+-dee sedan, 5-pas. 
Starlight coupe, sop amma 
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N those metal frames are conveyor 

belts that take coal from freight 
cars down to river barges. The coal 
rides the length of one belt, then drops 
six feet to the next, and so on down 
the “staircase” — made in sections 
so it can be adjusted when the river 
rises and falls. 


The constant stream of pulverized 
coal was like a grindstone on the belt. 
And the six foot drops of rushing grit 
were shocks from which ordinary belts 
didn’t recover. They wore our in a 
year, sometimes sooner. This» meant 
constant expense for new belts, lost 
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time and labor for replacements. 

B. F. Goodrich men were called in. 
They had already developed a belt 
especially to stand crushing impacts 
and. rushing grit—a cord belt, so 
calléd because of its individual cords 
that float in rubber. When coal or rock 
drops on the cord belt, the cords 
stretch together, then flex back. The 
blow is absorbed by the rubber, like 
a cushion when you hit it with your 
fist. 

Cord belts stand impacts 2 to 6 
times better than ordinary belts, in this 


case are in their fifth year, already 


Phote courtesy Armco Steel Corp. 


Coal falls down a staircase 
of rubber steps 


A typical example of B. F. Goodrich improvement in rubber 


handling over two million tons of coal, 
as against 500,000 for the old type 
belts. The cost of five belts has been 
saved, plus over 50 man-days of labor 
in replacement and repair time. 
Lengthening the life of industrial 
rubber products is,eweryday business 
at B.F.Goodrich. Product improve- 
ments like the cord belt are typical 
results of this constant research. Your 
business can benefit by calling in your 
local BFG distributor. The B.F.Good- 
rich Company, Industrial and General 
Products Division, Akron, Ohio. 


B.E Goodrich 


RUBBER FOR INDUSTRY 
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Better Homes & Gardens’ 3%2-million circulation 


makes it one of the three biggest man-woman 
magazines — and the only one that got 
there entirely through 1007 service. 


HAT does it mean to you — that, with 

3)4-million circulation, Better Homes 
& Gardens has become one of America’s 
biggest magazines read with equal interest 
by both men and women? 
Maybe its bigness alone is reason enough 
to put it on your media lists. But if you 
really want to measure BH&G, you only 
begin with its multimillion circulation, 


Remember that BH&G—alone among top- 
power magazines—screens its readers for 
their keen interest in their homes, with 
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every word devoted to helpful counsel in 
raising a family and running a home. 


And remember that BH&G alone among 
top-power magazines attracts its readers 
solely because of this 100% service con- 
tent. It is not, to its readers, an indulgence 
for their idle hours, but a practical, useful 
household aid valued equally by husbands 
and by wives for the help they get from it, 


So whether it’s your name, your product 
or your service, it belongs in BH&G— 
right up at the top in big circulation and 
selling power. 
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“Mainliner says: 












Our captain turned on the cabin 
public address system and said, “In 
three minutes our Mainliner will be 
over one of the famous wonders of 
the world—the Grand Canyon of the 
Colorado. We are ahead of schedule, 
so we'll circle for a short time, first 
to the right, then to the left, so eve 
passenger will have a box seat.” 


We all watched eagerly, pointing 
out to one another the beautiful colors 
and scenes. We were like a group 
of old friends at a party sharing an 
enjoyable experience. 


As we continued on course a lady 
said to me, “Your pilot seems to know 
just what questions we want an- 
swered.” That’s true. Our “cockpit 
commentators” quietly cover flight in- 
formation, scenery, even history of 
places below. It’s one of the many 
‘extras” that make every flight en- 
joyable when you travel by Mainliner. 


P.S. Won't you join us on a flight soon? 
I'd be happy to have you aboard. M.M. 


AIR LINES 


Copyright 1950, United Air Lines 











LETTERS 





Political Feasibility 
Sir: 

Tre [Aug. 7] told how Senator Kenneth 
Wherry introduced some giggling Nebraska 
girls to Senator McKellar and U.S. military 
chiefs, gathered for private hearings of the 
nation’s military needs . . . 

As the father of two veterans of the last 
war ... 1 would like to inquire ... just 
when our “leaders” will find it politically 
feasible to buckle down to the serious business 
of what promises to be an all-out war? 


E. R. Kitcoy> 





New Orleans, La. 


How to Smooth Out 
Sir: 

Lexicographer Eric Partridge [Troe, July 
31] has either been given a bum steer or 
someone is conning him along. 

A goof ball is not a marijuana smoker 
(weed-head, viper, tea-hound, herb), A goof 
ball is a nemmie (from Nembutal, trade 
name for a certain barbiturate), Geronimo, 
bomber, or any other barbiturate or sleeping 
pill. 

As used by drug addicts to a great extent 
during the World War II scarcity of narcot- 
ics ... [a nemmie] helped them to smooth 
out the rough edges when the yen (from 
yen-shee, the scrapings of the inside of an 
opium pipe) for a “fix” or shot became 
strong. By goofing off or going on the nod 
they entered a state ranging from mild intox- 
ication to complete unconsciousness. 

Besides drug addicts, there are the usual 
thrill-seekers who take goof balls instead of 
marijuana, quite often ending up as con- 
firmed addicts of the opium (hop, brown 
stuff) derivatives, such as morphine (M), 
heroin (H, horse, white stuff), or the coca- 
leaf extract, cocaine (C, Charlie, snow), 
which combined with heroin is injected as a 
“speed-ball.” 

SHERMAN S. WILLSE 
New York City 


Hangman's Hope 
Sir: 

In an Aug. 7 article, “Hangman’s End,” 
reference is made to Master Sergeant John 
C. Woods “of San Antonio”. . . 

Sergeant Woods was born in Wichita, 
Kans. , . . After he was assigned [as official 
U.S. hangman in postwar Germany], he was 
afraid his wife might worry about his safety. 





Acme 
Wicuita’s Woops 
His wife might have worried. 


As a result, he listed his address as San An- 
tonio in the hope that ... she would not 
identify him as an executioner. [And] Mrs. 
Woods did not learn of her husband’s activi- 
ties until after the hangings at Niirnberg 
prison... 

He always liked to needle someone into 
asking him what was the biggest disappoint- 
ment he ever had in his life. Then, with a 
wide grin, he would reply: “When Hermann 
Goring committed suicide. He’s the one I 
wanted to hang most of all. . .” 

Ernest A, WARDEN 
Wichita, Kans, 


Brass Bands & Security 


SIR: 

YOUR AUG, 14 ACCOUNT OF MY HANDLING OF 
THE STORY ABOUT THE ARRIVAL OF FRESH 
TROOPS IN KOREA IS SO INCOMPLETE AND MI5- 
LEADING IT REQUIRES THE STRONGEST POSSIBLE 
PROTEST ... 

THE FACT IS THE ARMY . .. DECIDED THERE 
WOULD BE NO PROTEST OR REPRESENTATION OF 
ANY KIND WARRANTED, AND VOLUNTEERED NONE 
EITHER TO ME OR MY OFFICE... 

ALSO OMITTED FROM YOUR ACCOUNT WAS THE 
COMPLETE STATEMENT I MADE ABOUT BRASS 
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THE CASL OF THE TATIOOLD BUSINESSMAN / 


(OR JoT OUR NAME DOWN ON your cHEST) fy My Friend/y 





He never forgot the name he loved best... He'd take a deep breath and our name would expand 
American Mutual spelled on his chest. To show how we'd grown, and he'd shout, “Ain't it grand! 
He had it tattooed in gold to show They've cut accidents down and insurance rates, too 
His thanks for the way we'd saved him dough! For hundreds of businesses .. . how about you?” 
He told all his friends, “If service and saving If you want real protection and service galore — 
Are what you are craving and craving and craving, Service that helps you save more, more and more! 
Those are the things for which they won fame!” And you'd like to remember just who gives the best... 
Then he'd rip off his shirt and show them our name. Tat American Mutual, too, on your chest! 


FREE, 






AMERICAN MUTUAL 


... the first American liability insurance company 


¢ P50. AMERICAN MUTUAL LIABILITY INSURANCE PANY 
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When you have a 


Date with a girl... 


¥> naturally want to appear at your best in her eyes. Can you 
imagine anything that would disgust her more than a case of 
halitosis* (unpleasant breath)? Unfortunately, you yourself, may not 
even realize it when you're guilty. 


Why risk offending when Listerine Antiseptic is such a simple, 
delightful, extra-careful precaution? Simply rinse the mouth, and 
instantly, your breath becomes fresher, less likely to offend. Stays 
that way, too... not for seconds . . . not for minutes . . . but usually 
for hours! Lambert Pharmacal Company, St. Louis, Missouri. 
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LISTERINE ANTISEPTIC 


*Though sometimes systemic, most cases of halitosis are due to 
bacterial fermentation of tiny food particles. Listerine Antiseptic 
quickly halts such oral fermentation and the odors it causes. 





BANDS . . . IT HAPPENED THESE PARTICULAR 
BRACS BANDS PLAYED IN A TOWN WITH PERHAPS 
75;,COO REFUGEES, MANY OF WHOM WERE LOOK- 
ING ON AND MANY OF WHOM WERE ARRESTED 
BEFORE OR SINCE WITH RADIOS AND OTHER 
MEANS OF TRANSMITTING INFORMATION TO THE 
ENEMY. THESE REFUGEES MIGHT NOT HAVE 
KNOWN THE UNT?’S NUMBER (IDENTIFICATION ) 
OR SIZE SO I FILED NEITHER... 

THE UNIT’S OWN PIO (PUBLIC INFORMATION 
OFFICER) TOOK ONE LOOK AND TOLD CORRE- 
SPONDENTS THERE—“GO AHEAD AND FILE”... 

Howarp HANDLEMAN 

Far Eastern Director 

International News Service 
Tokyo, Japan 
@ Tre does not agree with Newsman 
Handleman that its story was mislead- 
ing. The nub of Trmr’s story, so far as 
it dealt with Handleman, was that he 
had broken a correspondents’ agree- 
ment to wait for an official GHQ re- 
lease before reporting the arrival of 


new troops.—Eb. 


On the Hook 


Sir: 

Re Trve's Aug. 7 intrepid angler who 
caught “both fish & foul” [he claimed that a 
fish grabbed one hook and a bat the other]: 

The alliteration is tempting but the bat is 
not a fowl, it’s a mammal. 

Harry GANz 
Detroit, Mich. 


@ That was no mammal, that was a 
puny little pun—Eb. 


Martin Luther, Too 
Sir: 

In the list of dates which . . . my cousin, 
Dr. Roland Usher of Washington University, 
claims are an “irreducible minimum” for one 
interested in European history [True, Aug. 
7], he makes two serious omissions . . . Oct. 
31, 1517, when Martin Luther nailed his 95 
Theses to the door of the church at Witten- 
berg, and April 18, 1521, when Luther ap- 
peared at the Diet of Worms and made his 
great declaration: “Here I stand; I cannot do 
otherwise, God help me. Amen.” 

. « « These two dates influenced European 
and American history far more than the 
Investiture Conflict or the Golden Bull .. . 

S. RatpH HaRLow 
Smith College 
Northampton, Mass. 


@ In Dr. Usher’s complete list of 46 
most important dates in European his- 
tory, Cousin Harlow will find Luther 
properly recognized.—Eb. 


Surprise 
Sir: 

A book reviewer's disclosure of the de- 
nouement of a mystery novel—whether it be 
called a detective story, a novel of suspense, 
or merely “an enigma”—has always been 
generally regarded as a cross between tom 
peepery and violation of a blindman’s cup. 
Turning to the last page of any book re- 
quires no great critical acumen ... Yet 
surprise is the mystery writer’s stock in 
trade . . . To rob him of this stock in trade 
by wholesale revelation in a review is not 
only unethical but actually damaging .. . I 
am surprised, therefore, that Time’s reviewer 
has stooped to do just this to E. C. Bentley’s 
Elephant’s Work (Time, Aug. 7] . - - 

LAWRENCE G, BLOCHMAN 
New York City 
@ It never occurred to Trme’s reviewer 
to regard so transparent a book as a 


mystery.—Eb. 
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r¢ 2 with plenty on the ball ! 
4 i eo." 


Lively as a base stealer! 





Roomy as left field ! 


“42 


Sturdy as the man behind the plate! 


Comfortable 
as a box seat! 








* Sweepstakes Winner of the 
Mobilgas Grand Canyon 
Run, Mercury is “America’s 


No. | Economy Cor" | 


as a bunt ! F YOU'VE been watching the Big League 
{ standings lately, you've probably no- 

ee. ticed how Mercury is moving right up. It 
should! It’s got plenty on the ball. Top 
Division Stuff! ; 
Once you drive it, you'll know who’s a 
cinch to clinch the Pennant with you, too! 
See your Mercury dealer—get the latest 
box score. You'll find it’s better than ever 


to put your money on Mercury. Series ticket ! 


ot 
Sieatincins Go for a tide — ERCURY 
Thrifty as the bleachers ! and youl go for 


MERCURY DIVISION OF FORD MOTOR COMPANY 








If you want campus reactions like these... 





0-0-0-0-h ! 


**T just naturally go for 
a man in an Arrow collar.” 


c-a-a-a-h ! 


**What a build! And how that 
tapered Mitoga tailoring sets it off!” 





m-m-m-m-m! 


“Smart man with a dollar! 
He's my kind of scholar!”” 


Go back to school in an Arrow White Shirt! 


I 
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PAR GORDON 


Definitely in the picture, left to 
right: Arrow Par, popular soft, slot- 
ted, spread collar with stays, regular 
or French cuffs, $3.65. 


Arrow Gordon. The campus peren- 
nial. This button-down Oxford 
attends more classes thana professor, 
and, in its own way, is just as smart, 
$3.95. 


Arrow’s New Doubler, with the 





new, buffed edge, convertible collar, 
looks good open, for casual comfort, 
and it’s one sports shirt collar that 
looks neat with a tie. In your exact 
collar size and sleeve length, $3.95. 
Of course, they’ reall ‘‘Sanforized”’- 
labeled (fabric shrinkage less than 
1%), have firmly-anchored buttons, 
wear for beaucoup semesters. They 
all look better behind smart new 
Arrow Ties. College favorites—$1.up. 


NEW DOUBLER (collar open) 





NEW DOUBLER (collar closed) 





>> > 


WHITE SHIRTS 


Cluett, Peabody & Co., Inc. 
Arrow Shirts + Ties + Sports Shirts 
Handkerchiefs + Underwear 
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Epitor-1n-Caee... ...Henry R. Luce ¢ 
PREesiDENT.... coe . Roy E. Larsen 
Eorroaiat Dinector...John Shaw Billings 
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A LETTER FROM THE PUBLISHER 
jl al it i A SES 


Ononr Tine -Paodorn 


The red check this week’s masthead (See Col. 1) 
are 31 reasons why we feel especially well equipped to 
tell you what is going on in the Far East these days, and 
what to expect in the weeks to come. For each of these 
checks indicates a Tre staff member who has either 
been a working journalist in the Far East or who has 
lived there long enough to know it well. 


Much of this on-the-spot knowledge has been gained 
as a result of Tre’s long-standing policy of sending edi- 
tors and writers out to the newsfronts they write about. 


For example, Max Ways, Senior Editor for War in 
Asia and Foreign News, last year toured Japan, China, 
Siam, Indonesia. And Foreign News’ Sam Welles, an in- 
curable globe-trotter, covered 35,000 miles on a recent 
ten and a half months’ Far East refresher trip, interview- 
ing sultans, premiers, generals, schoolgirls, farmers and 
factory hands... 


Frederick Gruin (who wrote last week’s Malik cover 
story) was for two years head of Time’s Nanking bu- 
reau, traveled widely in Red-dominated territory report- 
ing the Communist march across China. . . 


War in Asia Writer Dwight Martin is now standing 
by for possible re-assignment to the Far East. As a TIME 
correspondent in Shanghai, Formosa and Hong Kong in 
1948-49, he absorbed much of the background for the 
current crisis... 


Researcher Yi Ying Sung, daughter of a Chinese ju- 
rist, has recently returned from a year’s leave of absence 
in her homeland. Her understanding of Oriental culture 
and customs has been as valuable to us as her wide 
knowledge of places and personalities in the news .. . 


Bob Sherrod, now military correspondent in Time’s 
Washington bureau, went ashore with U.S. troops at 
Attu, Tarawa and many another Pacific beachhead dur- 
ing World War II. After the war, as senior correspond- 
ent in the Far East, he traveled thousands of miles on a 
roving assignment for TIME, following the news in 
Southeast Asia and the Western Pacific. He has almost 
completed an extra-curricular activity—the official Ma- 
rine aviation history of World War II. 


Latest to leave New York for the field is Correspond- 
ent Jim Bell, whose first report from Korea you saw in 
last week’s issue, 


And that is only seven of the 31 editorial staffers who 
are currently contributing to Tre their personal and 
professional knowledge of the Far East. Included among 
them is Editor-in-Chief Henry Luce, who has made 
many trips to the Orient (he was born in Shantung 
Province) and has always been deeply interested in 
Asiatic affairs. 


Cordially, 


[Pe ee 





Mauro Rubino 


Max Ways 


Chaties Farr 
_Sam WELLES 


Roy Stevens 
‘FREDERICK GRUIN 


Roy Stevens 


DwicHTt MARTIN 







Roy Stevens 
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Dmitri Kessel 


Bos SHERROD 


¥ Roy Stevens 
Jim Bett 
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“Whats going on?” 
“They fixing something P” 
"Whats thats thing. for?” 








That thing is for more and better Bell telephone service. 
It’s a piece of central office dial switching equipment made 
by Western Electric. 


Making telephone equipment for the Bell System is 
Western Electric’s job—has been for 68 years. We don’t 
make toasters or washing machines or electric ranges. 
We make telephone equipment—good equipment that 
helps give you good service at low cost. 


Because Western Electric is a unit of the Bell System, our 
people who make telephone equipment work shoulder- 
to-shoulder with Bell Laboratories people who design it 
and Bell telephone people who operate it. Together we 
strive to make your service the best on earth —at the 
lowest possible cost. 


A UNIT OF THE BELL SYSTEM SINCE 1882 
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N.Y. Daily News 


Marine Reserves LEAVING MANHATTAN FOR CAMP 


THE NATION 
The Surest Way 


Said Maryland’s Democratic Senator 
Millard Tydings, combat officer and 
D.S.C.-man in World War I: 

“Tt may be that in the course of want- 
ing to survive we may do more than we 
have to do, That is the surest way to sur- 
vive. But the surest way not to survive is 
to do less than we have to do, 

“The emphasis, in this time of world 
peril, has been on doing as little as we 
thought we could do to meet the situa- 
tion.” 


Far from the Cannon's Roar 

The Korean war was being fought by a 
small segment of the U.S. people. The 
U.S. forces on the battle line were not as 
big as the baseball crowd that jams Yan- 
kee Stadium for sell-out games, and only 
a minority of Americans—servicemen out- 
sde the battle zone, families of men in 
action and civilians subject to military 
duty—were directly concerned even in a 
secondary way. For all its savagery and 
import, the Korean conflict was working 
little more hardship on most citizens than 
the Battle of Wounded Knee. 

Last week it was not even causing such 
compensating annoyances and minor in- 
conveniences as gasoline cards, tin-can 
drives or cigarettes flavored with coffee. 
Yhe nation’s production lines went on 
spewing out gleaming new automobiles, 
television sets and dish washers. The U.S. 





Americans were getting somewhat used to wars. 


had seldom had more sugar, meat, steel, 
gasoline, whisky and nylon, or more man- 
power for the mink coat, bubble gum and 
trout-fly trades. Though prices were edg- 
ing higher (in part because of unblushing 
profiteers), so was employment. 

The nation so far seemed to accept this 
plethora of prosperity and plenty with 
none of the qualms of conscience which 
had afflicted it during World War II. 
Nobody was demanding that men chop 
the cuffs off their pants, or that women 
make bandages and adopt a look of aus- 
terity. Advertisements for pie-crust mix 
and plumbing plungers made no pretense 
at all that the product was being gotten 
out as a reward to “the boys” overseas. 
There had been no revival of such phrases 
as “The home front” and “Don't you 
know there’s a war on?” 

None of this meant that U.S. citizens 
read the headlines from Korea without a 
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sense of tension and foreboding—or a 
sense that the U.S. was proceeding too 
leisurely to arm itself against the threat of 
a World War. But few seemed to see any- 
thing incongruous in the fact that Milton 
Berle was billed as Mr. Dynamite simply 
because he could make foolish grimaces, 
or that hundreds of thousands of vaca- 
tioners were lounging on beaches. 
Americans—who were getting some- 
what used to wars, even if they wished 
they were not—seemed to feel that any 
other attitude would have seemed forced, 
and perhaps even a little silly. The U.S. 
citizen of 1950 had an idea that he would 
be lucky if the nasty business in Korea did 
not flare into something immeasurably 
worse and he hoped his Government was 
diligently preparing for the worst. But 
meanwhile he proposed to eat steak and 
put some more miles on his new car. If 
there was anything else to be done, he fig- 
ured, it was up to Washington to tell him, 


FOREIGN RELATIONS 
The Ultimatum Itch 


Fighting small fires all over the world 
while the arsonist sat back unharmed was 
a prospect that bothered many Americans. 
What had flitted across their minds was 
put into words by Harold E. Stassen, 

“Clearly, we cannot permit the other 
nations of the world to be picked off one 
at a time with the weakest and ripest fall- 
ing first,” he said in a radio broadcast. 
“But if, following Korea, the Kremlin 
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directs an attack of the Chinese Commu- 
nists down into Indo-China or into Burma, 
or of the Bulgarian Communists into 
Greece or into Turkey, or of the East 
German and Polish Communists into 
Western Germany ... and if the U.S. 
attempts to meet each of those aggres- 
sions where they occur . . . we will be- 
come a giant pinned to the earth... 

“Do not [the] facts mean that it must 
be American policy that if further aggres- 
sions occur at any point in the world by 
these Communist imperialist forces, we 
shall hold the Kremlin strictly responsi- 
ble? . . . Should we not make it clear 
[such attacks] will mean that war will 
come to Moscow, to the Urals and to the 
Ukraine?” The U.S. Congress, in a resolu- 
tion, should lay such an ultimatum before 
Moscow, said Stassen. 

Pundit Walter Lippmann plunged into 
the argument. The kind of ultimatum de- 
manded by Stassen, wrote he, could not 
possibly be drafted in terms that were 
clear and unmistakable. “An ultimatum 
is the most serious act in diplomacy,” he 
said. “. . . An ultimatum which could 
bring on a universal war [should not] 
even be considered unless there is pre- 
ponderant power to enforce it. That no 
such power exists is evident . . . To think 
that nations which are undefended now 
are now in a position to issue an ulti- 
matum to the strongest military power on 
earth seems to be a good deal less than 
statesmanlike.” 


POLITICAL NOTES 
Blood on Whose Hands? 


“T’ve always said that when the break 
came, it would come on foreign policy, 
and this is it,” said a top-ranking Repub- 
lican last week. “I don’t care how many 
figures the Administration produces, the 
people won’t get over it. Something went 
haywire somewhere. They had the money. 
Where are the guns and tanks and planes? 
That’s what they’re asking and they don’t 
want any mealy-mouthed answers.” 

In the Senate last week, Democrats 
reacted with the fury of men who knew 
they had been hurt. They hurled orator 
after orator into the attack. They centered 
their fire on the statement framed by the 
four G.O.P. members of the Foreign Re- 
lations Committee (Tre, Aug. 21) blam- 
ing Administration “blunders” for the 
U.S.’s hasty postwar demobilization, for 
“failing to recognize the true aims and 
methods” of Soviet Russia, for giving the 
Kremlin “a green light to grab whatever it 
could in China, Korea and Formosa.” 
Snapped Democrat Tom Connally: “A 
document of complaint and quarrelsome- 
ness.” Added Connecticut’s Brien Mc- 
Mahon: “These masters of hindsight seek 
to cut themselves in on the victories of 
our foreign policy and to divorce them- 
selves from our defeats . . . The record 
shows that more than one-half of the 
Republican party has vigorously opposed 
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. . . the Greek-Turkish, ECA and Atlantic 
Pact policies.” 

Desk-Bound Intellectuals. The Demo- 
crats, on the defensive for what was in- 
deed a wretched record, even suffered a 
defection from their own ranks. Nevada's 
Pat McCarran, a blustery Democrat whose 
chief concern with foreign policy has been 
a single-minded drive to bring Spain into 
ECA, declared that the dust had settled 
long enough in Asia. Roared McCarran: 
“IT am quite familiar with the doctrine of 
those desk-bound intellectuals who got all 
mixed up, those gentlemen who would 
probably describe Al Capone as the prod- 
uct of an unhappy childhood, those gen- 
tlemen who saw a boil on China’s neck 
and called in the executioner with his ax, 
thinking he was a surgeon.” 

Maryland’s Millard Tydings bitterly 
challenged the G.O.P. charge that only 
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$200 worth of military assistance had ac- 
tually reached Korea before the attack. 
Tydings read a Defense Department re- 
port that the U.S. occupation forces had 
left the South Koreans $301 million worth 
of military supplies, that in all, Korean aid 
amounted to $496 million. Minority Lead- 
er Kenneth Wherry leaped to argue. Look- 
ing hard at Wherry, Tydings said: 
“It does not lie well in the mouths of 
any of us, particularly those who have 
opposed the arms-assistance program 
by their speeches and their votes, to 
find fault.” 

"Beneath Comment." Wherry turned 
bright red. He had voted for aid to Korea 
and China, he shouted.* “It does not mat- 


% Before Korea, Minority Leader Wherry voted 
for Korean economic aid but opposed the whole 
military-assistance program (including aid to 
Korea). He voted against authorizing foreign 
economic aid (including aid to China) and the 
Atlantic Pact, called Greek-Turkish aid “a mili- 
tary adventure,” voted against peacetime selec- 
tive service in 1948, declared there was room for 
“tremendous savings” in the military budget. 


ter whether I did or not,” said Wherry. 
“The blood of our boys is on Secretary 
Acheson’s shoulders, and on nobody else’s.” 

Next day an angry Harry Truman 
snapped that this was “a contempt ble 
statement and beneath comment,” and the 
reporters could quote him. Wherry snapped 
right back: “The President’s failure to re- 
move Acheson, after repudiation of his 
stupid foreign policies, is contemptible.” 

Side Shows & Windmills. The debate 
did not end there, nor would it end soon. 
All over the nation, G.O.P. orators pound- 
ed at their new issue. In Des Moines, 
G.O.P. state chairmen from twelve states 
demanded the resignation of Acheson and 
Secretary of Defense Johnson for “dem- 
onstrated ineptitude.” Out in Illinois, 
where Majority Leader Scott Lucas was 
hard-pressed for re-election, his opponent, 
ex-Congressman Everett Dirksen, shifted 
his campaign from economy and attacks 
on the Marshall Plan to the Korean war. 
Among the heat-shimmering, cotton-candy 
wheels and fried-chicken stands of IIli- 
nois’s State Fair, Dirksen reminded fair- 
goers that only eight months ago the 
President had said that the state of the 
union was good. “It is not good now, Mr. 
President,” cried Dirksen, “because of 
your neglect of our defenses ... The 
blunderers and stupid policymakers sowed 
the seeds of war in Washington. That's 
why young people die today.” 

Next day, the Democrats mustered 
5,000 faithful from Chicago, and Vice 
President Alben Barkley, to whoop it up 
for Lucas. “Oh, yes, my opponent has the 
answer to Yalta,” Lucas shouted. “He 
wants to repudiate the Yalta agreement. 
But why didn’t he come forward with this 
proposal when he was a member of Con- 
gress?” Illinois’s Governor Adlai Stevenson 
added the other half of the Democrats’ 
rebuttal. “There is no room now,” said 
Stevenson, “for side shows and patent 
medicine, for epithets and slander, for 
diversions and nonsense. . . Our problem 
is to fight Communism, not windmills.” 

No one knew better than the Demo- 
crats, however, that victories in Korea, 
not arguments, was their best hope now. 


THE CONGRESS 
This Side of the Grave 


Matthew Neely is 75, a spouter of 
purple poetry and a wearer of tweed suits 
which come in shades of lemon and green. 
A veteran of the Spanish-American War, 
and a tireless joiner (Elk, Moose, Odd 
Fellow, Mason), Matt Neely is an ex- 
Congressman from West Virginia, served 
a term as governor of his state, is now in 
his fourth term as U.S. Senator. On the 
record, Senator Neely is a politician. 

Senate leaders, trying to get on with 
things last week, had just about agreed 
to bring the President’s vital economic- 
control bill to a vote on Friday, but 
they had reckoned without West Vir- 
ginia’s Senator. Many-hued Matt Neely 
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arose. On Friday, he announced in his best 


stumping voice, the Young Democratic 


Club of West Virginia would be holding a 


rally. He wanted to be there. “ 


In my opin- 


ion,” he declaimed, “except the saving of 


immortal souls, the most important thing 
this side of the grave to the people of the 
Democratic 
Party in the approaching election. The 
success of the Democratic Party in the 
nation is largely dependent upon its suc- 
(Six House, 


world is the success of the 


cess in West Virginia.” 
Senate seats are at stake.) In 
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he could be 


there. The 


over until this week. 


"Blind . . . Pigheaded.” In that man- 
ner, all week, the nation’s Senators went 
about the nation’s business—solemnly re- 
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Harris & Ewing 


no 


minding one another of their mutual re- 
sponsibilities, sniffing the political winds, 
getting very tired of another, some- 
times letting their tempers pop. 

In a House-Senate conference over the 
$34.5 billion omnibus appropriation bill, 
Senate Appropriations Chairman Kenneth 
McKellar, ancient (S1) Tennessee feudist, 
tangled with an old enemy—House Ap- 
propriations Chairman Clarence Cannon 
71. McKellar yelled that Missouri’s Can- 
non was “blind... stupid... pigheaded” 
and altogether ed.” Cannon 
who several years ago traded blows with 
New York’s brass-lunged John Taber 
started after McKellar. The tottering Mc- 
Kellar grabbed his long-handled ‘gavel 1 
got ready to swing. Colleagues managed to 
keep the two old cocks apart. 

Pork on the Highways. McKellar 
shuffled .off to brood over his grouches 
and, later in the day, to take his turn pre- 
siding over the Senate. There, Tennessee’s 
irascible encountered another 
enemy—Paul Douglas of Illinois, who had 
tried his best, without success, to pry 
some of the pork out of the same $32.5 
billion omnibus appropriation bill. Now 
Douglas was attacking the pork in a $1.2 
billion roads and highways bill. 

Oregon’s mischievous Wayne Morse in- 
quired innocently whether it wasn’t a 
fact that the Southern states had shirked 
responsibility in helping to provide for 
their own highways. Douglas agreed that 
it might be so. Arkansas’ McClellan was 
on his feet protesting such an outrageous 
libel. McKellar pounded his gavel so hard 
it flew out of his hands, fixed Douglas in a 
baleful stare, invoked Rule 19, which for- 
bids any Senator to speak derogatorily of 
a state, and demanded unanimous consent 
to have Douglas’ remarks expunged. 

Other Fish to Fry. The usually philo- 
sophic Douglas shouted, “I object.” Hot 
and rumpled, he paced the floor, de- 
manded a quorum so that the question of 
whether his words had been objectionable 
could be put to a vote. Actually the mat- 
ter was of little importance, but Douglas, 
angry at McKellar, insisted that his col- 
leagues go through the whole rigmarole. 
Annoyed Senators, with other fish to fry, 
were herded complainingly out of offices 
and cloakroom and onto the floor. Morse 
slumped in his seat, grinning gleefully, 
while the still indignant Douglas had the 
record read. McKellar gave up, let the 
record stand as it was with Douglas’ re- 
marks unexpunged. 

Said Douglas acidly: “I want to thank 
my colleagues for upholding the raht of 
free debate in the Senate.” . 

“Oh, God!” snapped Ohio’s Jdhn 
Bricker in a very audible voice. 

This week the Senate finally got down 
to business on controls, but it was mostly 
monkey business. Virtually everyone with 
a homegrown industry or crop to protect 
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NEELY 
.. reminders, 


hung an amendment on the bill exempting 
his pet. Said Delaware's John Williams: 
“Everyone will be exempt from this bill 
but the consumers.” Such as it was, the 
Senate passed the bill (84-3). A House 
and conference would have to 
straighten it out. 

On other legislative fronts, the House: 

@ Agreed on a compromise Social Secu- 
rity bill, which extends coverage to ten 
million more U.S. citizens. The bill, then 
passed by the Senate, was sent on to the 
White House. It is the only major Fair 
Deal measure passed this session. 
Passed a resolution—with various acri- 
monious remarks—rescinding Postmaster 
General Donaldson’s curtailment of mail 
deliveries to one a day. Deliveries will go 
back to two a day—if the Senate and 
President agree. 


Senate 
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THE LAW 
It's Not All Luck 


A House subcommittee decided that “a 
discernible degree of fortuity attends” 
upon fishing, but “the skill of the angler 
overwhelmingly predominates in a success- 
ful performance.” The subcommittee rec- 
ommended, and the Senate and House 
unanimously passed, a measure excluding 
fishing contests from lottery laws. Last 
week, the President signed it. 


ESPIONAGE 


Detour 

Morton Sobell’s “vacation” trip was 
sudden, indeed. He locked up his house in 
Flushing, N.Y. one day in June, left a 
brand-new 1950 Buick in the garage. With- 
out even telling his employers that he was 
leaving, he bundled his wife, their two 
children and himself into a commercial 
airliner, and flew to Mexico City. 

Apparently Sobell planned to travel 
much farther—perhaps to Russia. But last 
week his travel plans were altered. Picked 
up on a deportation order, he was whisked 
across the border before dawn one morn- 
ing by a mysterious convoy of Mexican 
secret service agents and deposited at the 
U.S. border station in Laredo, Texas. 
There, dumpy, dark-eyed Morton Sobell, 
33, his black hair disheveled and his un- 
dershirt ballooning from his trousers, was 
arrested by waiting agents of the FBI as a 
spy for the Soviet Union. 

A native New Yorker of Russian de- 
scent, Sobell went to C.C.N.Y., where he 
became a classmate and close friend of 
Julius Rosenberg, accused of being a top 
spy in the atom ring (Tie, July 31). 
Engineer Sobell worked on top-secret U.S. 
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radar and electronic devices for the Navy 
from 1942 to 1947, was working on more 
top-secret Government devices at Man- 
hattan’s Reeves Instrument Cerp. until 
his sudden trip south. He was described by 
a fellow employee at Reeves as “the 
genius type,” a man who could carry 
plenty of complex data in his head. Sobell 
was the eighth U.S. citizen arrested on spy 
charges since British Physicist Klaus Fuchs 
began spilling what he knew of the busy 
Soviet espionage ring in the U.S. 


THE ADMINISTRATION 


Answer 

To answer Russian propaganda that Ne- 
groes in the U.S. are an oppressed people 
deprived of opportunity, influence and 
position, President Truman last week de- 
cided to appoint Mrs. Edith Sampson, a 
48-year-old lawyer, to the U.S. delegation 
for the forthcoming U.N. General Assem- 
bly. She will be the first Negro ever to 
speak for the U.S. in the U.N.* 

Mrs. Sampson was born in Pittsburgh’s 
slums, was not able to finish grade school 
because her family was poor, but man- 
aged to work her way through John Mar- 
shall Law School in Chicago, and got a 
master’s degree in law at Chicago's Loyola 
University. A quiet, resourceful woman 
who specializes in criminal law and do- 
mestic relations, she served 18 years as a 
referee in Chicago’s juvenile court, since 
then has developed a thriving practice on 
Chicago's South Side. On a tour of the 
Orient last year, Edith Sampson showed 
that she was adept at the kind of debate 
which breaks out in the U.N. Heckled by 
an Indian about racial conditions in the 
U.S., she conceded that there were short- 
comings, but added: “I would rather be a 
Negro in America than a citizen in any 
other land.” The heckler sat down. 


Soldier for Sailor 


A soldier will replace a sailor as director 
of the country’s top-secret Central Intel- 
ligence Agency, the White House an- 
nounced. The President had persuaded 
Lieut. General Walter Bedell (“Beedle”) 
Smith to take the job held for the past 
39 months by Rear Admiral Roscoe Hill- 
enkoetter. 

CIA, despite its brass bosses, is actually 
a civilian agency which operates as a col- 
lector and clearing house of information 
about the intentions of other nations. It 
shuns publicity, gets little public atten- 
tion until something blows up. When 
something blew up in Korea, U.S. Sena- 
tors demanded to know why CIA had not 
given adequate warning. Admiral Hillen- 
koetter said that CIA had in fact known 
about heavy North Korean concentra- 
tions and had passed the information on. 
He insisted that CIA’s job was merely to 
report to the departments concerned— 
* Dr, Ralph Bunche serves on the U.N.’s Secre- 
tariat (in a top division director's post), but 
does not represent the U.S, Government. 





International 
BEDELL SMITH 
He had no illusions. 


State, Defense, etc.—on how things 
looked, but not to try to divine what was 
going to happen. Officially, however, his 
agency “correlates and evaluates intelli- 
gence relating to the national security.” 

There was a feeling around Washington 
that Admiral Hillenkoetter, for all his 
record ds a naval officer, was a fish out of 
water in the department. Beedle Smith 
was talked about as a successor, long 
before Korea. But 54-year-old General 
Smith, serving as commander of the First 
Army in New York, was troubled with 
ulcers. He was also tired after years of 
service to his country, which included 
three years as Ike Eisenhower’s chief of 
staff in Europe and three postwar years 
as U.S. Ambassador to Russia, and he was 
anxious to retire to private life. When 
asked flatly to take the job, however, 
after his health had improved, Soldier 
Smith took the request as an order. 

He had no illusions about the difficul- 
ties of operating an all-seeing interna- 
tional eye. Commenting on the CIA as- 
signment, before he took it, he said: 
“American people expect you to be on a 
communing level with God and Joe Stalin 
and I’m not sure they are so much inter- 
ested in God. They expect you to be able 
to say that a war will start next Tuesday 
at 5:32 p.m.” 

Roscoe Hillenkoetter will go back to 
sea as commander of a cruiser division. 


UNEMPLOY MENT 
Minus, Plus 


In New York, the number of unem- 
ployed had dropped so much since Korea 
that the state fired 500 workers because 
they were no longer needed for handling 
claims of the jobless. 
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THE ECONOMY 
Money Is Cheaper 


A homeward-bound Wall Streeter 
stopped at Manhattan’s Washington Mar- 
ket one afternoon last week to pick up an 
order of filet mignon. When he found it 
was $2.25 a pound, up from $1.90 the 
week before, he canceled the order. Said 
he valiantly: “I'll eat money. It’s cheaper!” 

All over the U.S., consumers shared 
the Wall Streeter’s eloquent indignation. 
Scare-buying and hoarding had slackened 
off but still prices crept up. Since Korea, 
meat had jumped 10% and 15%, butter 
and eggs were up at least a few pennies. 
Coffee, which had been riding high even 
before Korea, had managed to jump an- 
other 6¢ or o¢. “Sugar, soap, flour—things 
you never bother to price before buying— 
have gone up,” complained a West Los 
Angeles housewife. 

Radio and television makers, who had 
been cutting prices only two months ago, 
were now energetically raising them; Em- 
erson Radio & Phonograph, for example, 
boosted prices of TV sets by $10 to $30, 
its second price boost in 30 days. The 
Seiberling Rubber Co. jacked up tire 
prices 5% to 74% for a total of 17% to 
25% rise in the past four months. Johnson 
& Johnson announced an average 64% 
boost in wholesale prices for much of its 
medical supply line, meaning that con- 
sumers soon would be paying 55¢ for a 
49¢ box of Band-Aids, ss¢ for a s5o0¢ 
package of absorbent cotton. One big 
company (E.R. Squibb & Sons) raised 
toothpaste prices 10% to 25%, presuma- 
bly others would fall into line. The jump 
in prices of cotton textiles had reached 
about 25% by last week and some retail 
merchants accused big textile manufac- 
turers of withdrawing their sheets and 
pillowcases from the market in order to 
sell them later at higher prices. Automo- 
bile dealers were getting $100 to $400 
above list for new cars, and selling used 
cars for husky prices. 

So far, organized labor, chafing under 
the price rises, had largely confined itself 
to demanding federal price controls. Last 
week’s strikes (mostly small ones) were 
largely the result of demands and disputes 
which predated Korea. Example: the 
Brotherhood of Railroad Trainmen and 
Order of Railway Conductors pulled a 
five-day “token” strike in the big Louis- 
ville, Cleveland and Minneapolis-St. Paul 
railroad terminals to win 17-month-old 
pay demands. Big mass-production unions, 
however, were now getting together charts 
and statistics to support their claims to 
lusty wage boosts. Phil Murray's 1,000,000 
United Steelworkers were ready to demand 
a generous increase from the steel industry 
on Nov. 1; the rubber and textile unions 
had similar plans. The big (60,000 mem- 
bers) Local 600 of the United Automobile 
Workers was already talking about strik- 
ing the Ford Motor Co. unless it comes 
through with more pay Jan. 1. 
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DEMOCRATS 
Fortune's Child 


When he is in a good mood, New York’s 
Mayor Bill O’Dwyer is the kind of Irish- 
man who can charm a bird down out 
of a tree. But when the spirit moves him, 
he can be so bull-headed, blunt-tongued, 
and bent on the grand, illogical and im- 
politic gesture, that neither charm, hard 
work, nor all the other virtues, could be 
expected to rescue him from the conse- 
quences. Irish-born Bill O’Dwyer, who 


was a bartender, a cop, a district attorney 
and a brigadier general before becoming 
mayor, has one great attribute, however— 
fortune smiles on him. 

In his 44 years as mayor, O’Dwyer has 
seemed both fascinated and repelled by 





even worse, became a camera dodger. 

He also made Harry Truman as sore as 
a hoptoad in a thumbtack factory by sug- 
gesting in 1948 that the Democrats ought 
to get a better presidential candidate. 
After Truman was nominated, O’Dwyer 
gave him the biggest motorcycle escort 
ever assembled in New York, but the 
President, though virtually deafened by 
sirens, did not forgive him. 

Bill O'Dwyer was forever denouncing 
Tammany Hall, which the late Fiorello 
La Guardia had all but smashed, but when 
election time came around, he would be 
found, cozy in the corner of the Tammany 
tiger. Recently, ex-Cop O'Dwyer disturbed 
many a New Yorker by denouncing a 
prosecutor who was investigating crook- 
edness on the police force (Tre, July 31). 


N.Y. Daily Mirror—Iinternational 


Mayor & Mrs. WILLIAM O’DwyerR 
The President gulped the pill. 


New York politics and his trying job. He 
has suffered from nervous exhaustion and 
heart trouble, has often yearned to pursue 
his particular hobby—following the trail 
of the old Spanish conquistadors in Cen- 
tral and South America.* He has also 
alienated backers and constituents. He op- 
posed doubling the subway fare to 10¢, 
before the election, and afterwards, came 
out for it. He announced that he would 
not think of running for a second term, 
and changed his mind at the last minute. 

The Tiger's Friend. Just before election 
day last November, he made public his 
plans to marry an ex-model, Sloan Simp- 
son. When newspapermen coarsely sug- 
gested that his timing might have some- 
thing to do with getting elected, he gave 
them all the rough side of his tongue, and, 


* As a boy, O'Dwyer left Ireland, studied for 
the priesthood at a Jesuit school in Salamanca, 
Spain, learned to speak Spanish well. 


At this point it seemed as if O'Dwyer 
was bent on making enemies damaging to 
the party and vanishing from public life. 
But things didn’t work out that way at all. 
A few weeks ago Ed Flynn, the cagey, 
power-minded Democratic boss of The 
Bronx, asked himself a very interesting 
question: “What if O'Dwyer resigned?” 

The Democrats’ Answer. The answers 
had a lovely sound. New York would have 
to hold a special mayoralty election at the 
same time as the elections for Governor 
and Senator. The Democrats could un- 
doubtedly put a fresh, cooperative type 
of mayor into office. Better yet, they 
would stir up a big city vote, and with 
Tom Dewey already out of the guberna- 
torial race, might be able to re-elect Sena- 
tor Herbert Lehman and put over their 
whole slate, from Governor on down. 

But what was to be done with O’Dwyer? 
It developed that both the mayor and his 
handsome young wife would be pleased if 
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he were named Ambassador to Mexico. 
Flynn headed for the White House, and 
with Party Boss Bill Boyle, Senator Leh- 
man and White House Handyman Dave 
Niles, put the proposition to the Presi- 
dent. It was a big pill for Harry Truman 
to swallow, but with his eyes on the shin- 
ing chance of Democratic victory in New 
York, he gallantly gulped it down. 

Last week the White House announced 
O’Dwyer’s appointment to Mexico City; 
the mayor said a sentimental and tearful 
farewell to the Board of Estimate, ex- 
changed compliments with his old friend 
and mentor, John Cashmore (whom he 
had just pushed out as Democratic leader 
of Brooklyn) and prepared to leave Man- 
hattan. As a parting gesture to O’Dwyer, 
the teary-eyed board gave handsome raises 
to most all of the O’Dwyer men who 
would be left behind on the city payroll. 
They also cleared the way to give O'Dwyer 
himself a $12,000-a-year lifetime pension 
to help eke out a living on his $25,000-a- 
year salary as ambassador. The Democrats 
were happy and the Mexicans seemed 
flattered by the appointment; O'Dwyer 
and helpmeet Sloan seemed to be walking 
off, hand in hand, into the sunset, just 
like in the old silent pictures. 


ARMED FORCES 


Casualties 

By last week, U.S. casualties in the 
Korean war totaled more than 9,000 men. 
The Defense Department released no 
breakdown of how many were dead, how 
many wounded, how many missing. 


20,000 Men a Month 


By the end of October, 100,000 draftees 
will have been called since war flared up 
in Korea. Last week Major General Lewis 
B. Hershey, head of the draft, said he 
would need 50,000 more men in Novem- 
ber—and he was “just warming up.” 

True, he was nearing the end of his 
budget—the Army had the money to pay 
for 185,000 draftees during the fiscal year, 
and he was only 35,000 short of that fig- 
ure. But Congress would have to expand 
the draft; he didn’t think, he testified, 
that the Army would try “to get by 
with anywhere near as low” a figure. The 
185,000-man ceiling, he added, “actually 
doesn’t mean anything, as I see it, because 
we have been talking right along in terms 
of 20,000 men a month.” 

Draftees can be drawn from the ages 19 
to 25, but Selective Service men, begin- 
ning from the top, were already down to 
the 24- and 23-year-olds. Married men— 
now generally deferred for what amounts 
to a year—may “eventually” be called, 
too, said officials, after Congress passes a 
dependency bill which both Houses are 
now working on. 

Congress last week ended the privilege 
of 18-year-olds to enlist for a year; now 
they must sign up for two years or wait 
for the draft. 
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Dubious Value 


Last week Secretary of Defense Louis 
Johnson renewed Harry Truman’s oft- 
made request for universal military train- 
ing for all boys between 17 and 20 years 
old. Politically, U.M.T. had suddenly ac- 
quired a lot of congressional support as 
a fine-looking gesture of preparedness, 
which, incidentally, had long been de- 
manded by veterans’ outfits whose mem- 
bers will go to the polls in November. 
But militarily, events had taken from 
U.M.T. whatever value it might once have 
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had. The Administration was asking for it 
without really wanting it. 

On its face, U.M.T. was an appealing 
idea. At less cost and without the disrup- 
tion caused by maintaining big standing 
armies, the nation would presumably get 
a militia, ready to spring to arms at a 
moment’s notice. But the program as con- 
stituted would not have accomplished this, 
even in peacetime 1947, when it was first 
laid before Congress. 

The six months’ minimum training 
period (plus part-time service in reserve 
units) was too short to turn out a combat 
soldier; even the training given to regular 
Army soldiers had proved none too much 
on Korea’s battlefields. And last week the 
U.S.’s urgent need was not for more half- 
trained reserves, but for combat soldiers. 

To take veteran soldiers out of fighting 
units to train UMTers would also cut 
down the U.S.’s combat effectiveness just 
when it was most needed. Johnson himself 
asked only for a “standby” program, 
pointing out that “we cannot divert 
officers and men. . . at this time.” 


Death for Desertion 


The “police action” in Korea took on 
another official mark of war. Last week, 
for the Far East Command, President 
Truman authorized the death penalty— 
applicable only in wartime—for desertion, 
aiding another to desert, disobeying or as- 
saulting a superior officer, sleeping or 
drinking while on duty as a sentinel. 


AMERICANA 
Golden Opportunities 


Many miles and moods apart, these 
Americans made the most of their oppor- 
tunities: 

Massachusetts. Four-year-old Rose Ma- 
rie Ball got locked in a Roxbury Super- 
market after hours; it was two hours be- 
fore rescue came. At first she cried, while 
300 people gathered outside watching her, 
then she began gobbling down bananas, 
ice cream, grapes, orangeade. She had just 
discovered the liquor supply (see cut) 
when the owner arrived and let her out. 

Texas. In Houston, where two wealthy 
householders have already built bomb 
shelters, a contractor sent out 7,500 bro- 
chures advertising a $2,000, igloo-shaped 
shelter that can house ten people. A Tea- 
neck, N.J. concrete company advertised 
that bomb shelters ‘“‘won’t be a total loss 
even if there are no atomic-bomb explo- 
sions, because they can be used as wine 
cellars or utility rooms.” 

Washington, D.C. A visiting San Fran- 
cisco spinster, who felt she had every right 
to see the President and screamed as much 
when three Secret Service guards stood in 
her way, went up for a sanity hearing. 
“The idea of a citizen going to see the 
President,” argued her lawyer, “is not in- 
dicative of insanity. Mr, Truman is known 
as the common man’s President, and the 
prevailing belief is that some citizens get 
in to see him.” The jury agreed, 

California. Pasadena cops writing an 
examination for sergeant’s ratings found 
themselves unable to define such low-down 
underworld terms as gopher (safeblower), 
third rail (incorruptible official), derrick 
(shoplifter) and kite (a letter sneaked 
past the warden). Crooks don’t talk that 
way in Pasadena, they complained. The 
chief of police agreed, ordered all “detec- 
tive fiction crime terms” stricken from the 
exam. Said one cop who got a higher score 
than his mates: “I'd read a short story in 
the Saturday Evening Post the night be- 
fore, so I knew most of the answers.” 


LABOR 
Who'll Buy My Wares? 


The Cunarder Parthia, tied up at a 
Manhattan dock last week, had “hot car- 
go” in her hold. A.F.L. longshoremen put 
the label on 2,500 packing cases marked 
“Chatka, Fancy.” The cases held 88 tons 
of Russian crab meat. 

In Boston, a few days later, dockers 
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refused to put a second shipment of crab 
meat into the unloading nets. On a third 
ship in New York, the workers left $138,- 
888 worth of Russian furs in the hold. 

It didn’t matter to the longshoremen 
that it was the British, not the Russians, 
who stood to lose on the crab meat (which 
had been foisted on the British by Russia 
in place of promised timber). Similarly, 
the furs had already been bought by U.S. 
furriers; Russia wouldn't lose a kopeck on 
them. To the A.F.L. longshoremen the 
issue was simple: they were all Russian 
goods. Said a dockers’ spokesman: “Let 
them send their crab meat ... to the 
Reds in North Korea—that’s where they 
are sending their tanks, guns [and] 
planes.” 


COMMUNISTS 


Stay at Home 

When Artist Rockwell Kent went to 
Europe last spring, he hustled off to Mos- 
cow to speak his mind about the U.S., as 
co-delegate of something called the Peace 
Partisans. The U.S. Government, he said, 
“is not representative of me.” Back at his 
home at Au Sable Forks, N.Y., Russophile 
Kent dashed off some paintings, but soon 
got the call to go abroad again, this time 
to be the only American on a Communist- 
backed art jury to meet in Prague this 
month, 

Last week the State Department 
changed his plans. On the ground that he 
had misused his passport, DOS voided it 
(State took the same action against Paul 
Robeson a fortnight ago). Kent thought 
this was a dirty trick to play “on a man 
who was only working for peace,” and 
added, “Anything that the Communists 
say about peace sounds good to me.” 
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WOMEN 


Bad News 


“Day in, day out 

I’m worryin’ about those blues, 
Day out, day in 

I’m worryin’ about bad news. 
I’m so afraid 

My man I’m going to lose.” 


Moanin’ Low was written especially for 
a lawyer’s daughter from Cincinnati 
named Elsbeth Holman. Singing it in a 
throaty voice that could turn the male 
will to quivering aspic, Libby Holman 
captured Broadway when she was only 
26. It was a strangely prophetic song. 

At 27, Libby Holman became the wife 
of 20-year-old Zachary Smith Reynolds, 
moody, eccentric heir to $28 million of 
the Camel cigarette fortune. Seven 
months after the wedding, he was shot 
through the head at a drunken party. Lib- 
by and a friend of Reynolds’ were indicted 
for murder, then freed because of lack of 
evidence against them, and because there 
were indications that Reynolds had been 
thinking of suicide. 

Bodyguards & Great Danes. Six 
months after his father died, Christopher 
Smith Reynolds was born, a sickly infant 
of only 2 Ibs. 11 oz. He got $7 million of 
the Camel fortune (Libby got $750,000), 
from which his mother might spend about 
$75,000 a year to keep him in a $450,000 
house near Stamford, Conn., protect him 
with seven bodyguards and three Great 
Danes, and provide him with the best in 
doctors, teachers, clothes and travel. 

As “Topper” Reynolds grew up, Libby 
stopped singing Moanin’ Low, Body and 
Soul and the other torch songs that made 
her famous. She studied serious drama, 
collected American folk music, and 
learned from left-wing Negro Balladeer 
Josh White how to sing with the proper 
guttiness. In 1939, she got married again, 
to Ralph Holmes, an actor eleven years 
her junior. But that marriage, too, ended 
in the moody sadness Libby used to sing 
about. Holmes died in 1945 from an over- 
dose of sleeping pills. 

Theaters & Mountains. More than 
ever, her son—a slender, reserved and in- 
telligent kid—became the center of Libby 
Holman’s life. They went on long trips 
together and worked at summer theaters, 
Libby as a performer, Topper as a stage- 
hand. She visited him often at Putney 
School in Vermont, and stood by proudly 
last June when 17-year-old Topper, chair- 
man of Putney’s student council, gradu- 
ated near the top of his class. This sum- 
mer, Libby toured Europe. Topper went 
to California with Stephen Wasserman, 
a classmate, to work in one of the mines 
owned by Stephen’s father (wealthy Man- 
hattan Broker William Stix Wasserman) 
and to do some mountain climbing. 

Fortnight ago, Topper Reynolds and 
Stephen Wasserman packed their climb- 
ing gear and headed up 14,496-ft. Mt. 
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Whitney, highest peak in the U.S. About 
10,000 feet up, they abandoned the easy 
trail to the top and decided to scale 
Whitney’s sheer, slippery 1,400-ft. east 
face, a cliff which had been scaled only 
once. They did not return. 

One afternoon last week, searchers 
found the broken, frozen body of Stephen 
Wasserman. He had fallen 800 feet. Two 
days later, searchers found the body of 
Topper Reynolds jammed into a crevice 
high up on the cliff. Libby Holman, who 
had hurried home from Europe, got the 
bad news as she stepped from her plane, 
and a few moments later she collapsed 


OPINION 


Forlorn Illusions 

In the literary fashion of the ‘30s, 
young (22), fiery Playwright Irwin Shaw 
wrote Bury the Dead, a moving, pacifist 
play about some dead soldiers who started 
an army mutiny by refusing to be buried. 

The play, wrote Shaw in the New York 
Times, “reflected a belief, which now 
seems impossibly naive, that by appealing 
to reason and sentiment war might be 
forever halted. [But] the rulers of Russia 
have demonstrated that the gentle hopes 
of 1950 are as naive as they were in 1935. 
Invading, killing, destroying, they pro- 
claim with monstrous cynicism that they 
are the supporters of world-wide peace. 
Their adherents in this country wave peace 
pledges and petitions while Communist 
guns are killing American soldiers. It is to 
balk these double-tongued gentlemen, with 
whatever small means are at my disposal, 
that I have withdrawn my play. I do not 
wish the forlorn longings and illusions of 
1935 to be used as ammunition for the 
killers of 1950.” 
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REPORT ON INDO-CHINA 


Indo-China is one of the five critical 
places on earth that are most vulnerable 
to Communist attack (the other four: 
Formosa, Germany, Yugoslavia, Iran). If 
Indo-China falls, all of southeast Asia is 
likely to go. The U.S. position in the 
Philippines would be outflanked. The weak 
governments of Burma, Siam and Indo- 
nesia could probably not long resist Com- 
munist pressure, and the Red tide would 
sweep to the borders of India. Indo-China 
may hold the difference between limited 
success and total disaster of U.S. policy 
and U.S. hopes in Asia. 

Can Indo-China be held against Com- 
munism? In search of an answer, TiMeE’s 
Paris Bureau Chief Andre Laguerre spent 
six weeks in the troubled, war-torn coun- 
try. His report: 


N Hanoi it was the hour of the siesta. 

A Chinese soup vendor beat a hollow 
stick on a block of wood, click-clack- 
click, to proclaim his wares. Beyond the 
lake, in the pagoda of the Seven Crows, a 
wizened old man in a black robe bent in 
prayer before a dim effigy of the great 
Buddha. On the deserted curb five tat- 
tered Vietnamese newsboys were playing 
“tai,” an Eastern version of craps. 

My luncheon guest—the leader of a 
group of Indo-Chinese Nationalist intel- 
lectuals who are still undecided about 
supporting French-sponsored Emperor 
Bao Dai—smiled down at the kids in the 
street. “Like most peoples of Asia,” he 
said, “we are chronic gamblers. Except,” 
he added thoughtfully, “in politics, where 
we like a sure thing.” 

To many of Indo-China’s 23 millions, 
the struggle with Communism is a gi- 
gantic dice game, and before they place 
their bets, the Indo-Chinese want to know 
who is going to win. My guest’s remark 
contained the soundest piece of advice 
which could be given the West out here 
today: the best way to win this particular 
battle is to demonstrate that you have no 
intention of losing it. 

The Three Battles. In this country 
there are really three battles in one. The 
first is against the forces of Communist 
Ho Chi Minh. The second battle is now 
being prepared—an invasion abetted or 
led by Red China. The third battle, ur- 
gent and complex, is political, and it has 
to be won if the West is to establish rela- 
tions with Indo-China on a sounder moral 
and material basis than the past lack of 
an Asian policy has allowed. 

The biggest reason why the first battle 
may be won, and why the second will 
either not take place or will be efficiently 
fought by the West, is the French ex- 
peditionary corps. 

There are some severe things to be said 
of past and present French attitudes in 
Indo-China. But now it is the French 
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army that is keeping Indo-China out of 
Communist hands. In Indo-China, France 
has committed one-quarter of her navy 
and more than half of her flying person- 
nel. Her army of 150,000 in Indo-China 
includes her finest professional officers and 
troops, who would be of incalculable val- 
ue in Korea, who are desperately needed 
in France for the defense of Europe. 

How Good Are the French? These 
150,000 men are tough and efficient sol- 
diers. Their morale, considering the pun- 
ishing climate and the terrain of jungle, 
mountain, swamp or flooded rice field, in 
a campaign against an enemy who con- 
sistently flees pitched battle, is surprising- 
ly high. 

Take René Dupuis, the 25-year-old en- 
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gineer who drove me from Langson to the 
fort of Dongdang, on Viet Nam’s north- 
east frontier. “I like it out here,” said 
Dupuis. “It’s adventure, I feel I'm useful, 
and I like the Vietnamese.” His rifle 
was propped against the seat beside him. 
Every mile along the road a French for- 
tress of brick and bamboo dominated the 
countryside. Between them we passed pa- 
trols of bearded men, four or five in a 
group, wearing jungle-green uniforms and 
broad-brimmed, shapeless felt hats, snak- 
ing in single file along the hillside. 

Even so, Dupuis carefully examined the 
undergrowth. “This road is well held,” he 
said, “but you never know. It’s when you 
expect them least that they strike. They 
wriggle out of the bushes with grenades or 
a light machine gun—pam-pam-pam-pam 
—and they’re off before a patrol can reach 
you. If they capture you, it’s worse.” 

Goums and French Foreign Legion 








troops are holding the outpost of Dong- 
dang. The Goums—bearded, bemedaled, 
fierce-eyed North African troops—are 
savage, close-quarter fighters whose phys- 
ical courage seems to have no limits. 
Many of the legionnaires are German— 
lean, hard-mouthed, blond men in white 
kepis, their pockets stuffed with grenades. 
Among them are veterans of Rommel’s 
Afrika Korps. I asked Dupuis how he got 
on with them. 

“Can't stand them,” he replied prompt- 
ly. “They don’t have any feeling about 
France or democracy, but they have the 
‘esprit de la légion.’” 

How Strong Are the Reds? The mili- 
tary situation in Indo-China is not bad. 
A bleak way of putting it would be to say 
that the situation in southeast Asia has 
deteriorated so much that Indo-China 
emerges as the West’s strong point in this 
part of the world. 

Viet Nam, as the Indo-Chinese call 
their country, is shaped like the load 
which millions of her barefooted peasants 
carry over their shoulders: two bulging 
baskets at either end of a thin pole. One 
bulge is northern Viet Nam (Tonkin), 
and the other southern Viet Nam (Cochin 
China). In the slender central region (An- 
nam), the mountains ripple almost down 
to the coast. Ho Chi Minh’s Commun‘st 
forces terrorize the coastal plains. In the 
south, terrorists make life unpleasant in 
the crowded Saigon region, and the Com- 
munist Vietminh haunts the marshes be- 
tween the numberless arms of the Mekonz 
River. In the northwest and southwest, as 
in the relatively unimportant kingdoms of 
Laos and Cambodia, the country is calm. 

The Communists have a regular army 
of some 80,ccoo men, plus up to 100,002 
guerrillas organized in small bands. Half 
the regular forces are concentrated in a 
triangle of mountainous country in upper 
Tonkin, the base of which lies between 
the French frontier posts of Caobang and 
Laokay, giving the Reds poor but un- 
interrupted lines of communication with 
Mao’s forces in China. 

No mistake should be made about the 
quality of Ho’s regular forces. They are 
well disciplined, and in five years of war 
they have learned much from their ad- 
versaries, the French. For months, arms 
and ammunition from China have leaked 
through the mountain paths that riddle 
the Sino-Tonkinese frontier. The regular 
Communist battalions now have as much 
firepower as their French equivalents. 

Certainly, there is no call for wild opti- 
mism. French equipment sadly needs 
modernization and overhaul. The French 
would put up a stiff fight against invasion, 
but there is no doubt that if Stalin threw 
caution to the winds and ordered Mao to 
march south with everything he had, the 
French would be swept into the sea. 

The political disadvantages of an open 
Chinese invasion (it would be a death 
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blow to the Communist pretense of fight- 
ing for the national independence of Asia’s 
people), and the fact that in the near 
future the native Reds alone can scarcely 
hope to overrun the French, make the 
odds slightly against an all-out attack 
this fall. But only slightly: the Red radio 
is still talking blithely of the coming 
“general offensive.” 

Ho's Show. The Vietminh, completely 
dominated by the Communist Party of 
Indo-China, is a state as well as an army, 
recognized by the U.S.S.R. and her satel- 
lites, though the government has no cap- 
ital and dares not sit for two successive 
days in the same place. Its chief is a 60- 
year-old Tonkinese agitator named Ngu- 
yen* Tat Thanh, who has a dozen aliases, 
of which the best known is Ho Chi Minh 
(One Who Shines). 

He has had a gaudy revolutionary ca- 
reer in Britain, France, Russia, China and 
Indo-China. Today, Ho Chi Minh is a 
great figurehead whose prestige as a “lib- 
erator” still stands high, even outside the 
areas he controls, But his star in the Com- 
munist firmament has waned. His health 
is poor (tuberculos’s), He has traveled 
too far, and seen too much, and talked to 
too many people to have the rigidly 
closed type of mind required of a top 
party militant in time of war. He is one of 
those international Communist bosses— 
France’s Maurice Thorez is another—who 
retain titular leadership mainly because 
their names still ring strongly in the 
world’s ears. 

Ho Chi Minh and his government are 
prisoners of the sinister Tong Bo, the 
Communist Party Politburo, and in par- 
ticular of five of its members, rising young 
extremists who really run the show. The 
most important is Vo Nguyen Giap, the 
Vietminh’s frail, passionate, 38-year-old 
Minister of National Defense. Vo Nguyen 
Giap, a Communist since his teens, was 
first arrested when he was 18. His wife 
died in a French jail four years ago. More 
than anyone else, he created the Vietminh 
army. A ruthless and bloodthirsty man, he 
has coldly directed the liquidation of anti- 
Communists in “liberated villages,”and he 
has ordered French prisoners buried alive. 

Bao Dai's Show. Facing the Vietminh 
is a weak Vietnamese government without 
credit in the country. The chief of state 
and Descendant of Heaven, Emperor Bao 
Dai, is still a symbol commanding great 
respect, only some of which has been frit- 
tered away by his consistent neglect of 
public affairs. 

Bao Dai’s government has no social pol- 
icy at all; in fact, it has no social sense. 
There are some emergency relief opera- 
tions for the homeless, but nothing is 
done on a serious scale to combat the dis- 
eases (malaria, conjunctivitis, amebic dys- 
entery) which ravage the country. There 








* Pronounced “Wen.” Nguyen is the most com- 
mon of all Indo-Chinese surnames, but like 
Smith and Jones, its closest English counter- 
parts, can also be used as a given name, 
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is no overall plan to help agriculture or 
expand education facilities. 

There are some capable Vietnamese ad- 
ministrators, and one of these is Nguyen 
Huin Tri, governor of Northern Viet 
Nam. A dapper, dark-eyed man, Nguyen 
Huin Tri has at least got the machinery 
of government turning with reasonable 
efficiency in his area. Hadong, a poor, rice- 
growing province in the governor’s do- 
main, typifies the country’s needs. “Last 
year 40% of our rice fields were unculti- 
vated, but this year only 30%,” explained 
Nguyen Van Thanh, chief of Hadong 
Province. ‘““Many of our young men and 
our buffaloes have been taken by the 
Communists. Sometimes the women pull 
the plows through the mud. In the villages 
where the Vietminh still comes at night, 
the villagers are taxed 35 piasters ($1.75) 
a head. But though things are bad, we are 
working, and there is big improvement. In 
many villages our militia provides secu- 
rity at night. Security is the great thing.” 

What the People Want. In the last 
two months, 400 Communist soldiers who 
knew they would find security with the 
Vietnamese forces went over to the gov- 
ernment side in Hadong. Nguyen Van 
Thanh put the surrendered Communists 
to work in a youth camp. Nguyen Ba Cue, 
a 26-year-old youth with shaggy eyebrows, 
deserted two weeks ago. “I couldn't stand 
the Communist dictatorship,” he explained 
to me when I visited the camp. 

That sounded a bit parrotlike. “How 


did the dictatorship affect you?” I asked. 
“I was poor, and they made me pay 

heavy taxes. They did nothing for inde- 

pendence, that is all empty talk.” 

Many of the villagers are pathetically 
primitive in their political views. But in 
the village of Thanh Liet an old farmer 
gave me an excellent definition of their 
foes: “The Communists suffice unto them- 
selves. They need neither god, nor parents, 
nor love, and I need all three.” 

Nguyen Van Thanh summed up: 
Ninety percent of the Vietnamese live on 
the land. For years they have been torn 
between French, Japanese, Chinese and 
Communist masters. Above all they want 
peace now. They have no liking for Com- 
munism, which is contrary to their tradi- 
tions. If the West can bring them security 
and a little improvement in their lives, 
they will be happy.” 

Halfway House. Through Indo-China’s 
political jungle the French move warily, 
paying a heavy penalty for past mistakes. 
Viet Nam is in a sort of halfway house on 
the road to self-rule—a self-rule principal- 
ly limited by membership in the new 
French Union, of which France is very 
definitely the senior partner. French un- 
wiljingness to take generous chances and 
the French legalistic mind have combined 
to give the Union a rigidity which threat- 
ens it with strangulation at birth. 

Nevertheless, French force in Indo- 
China is buying time for the West, and 
the first axiom of U.S. policy here, there- 
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fore, must be aid for the French army. It 
is sometimes suggested that the French 
ought to hand over total independence to 
Bao Dai and get out. But two weeks after 
the French left, a Communist government 
would rule in Saigon. 

What the French Should Do. Another 
suggestion is that Vietnamese politics be 
left in abeyance, and that only French 
power be reinforced to crush Communism. 
But this idea defies the one principle 
which the West cannot ignore: neither 
Europe nor Asia can be permanently de- 
fended by outside forces. They can be 
helped, but they must be able and willing 
to defend themselves. This is partly an 
Indo-Chinese civil war, which can only be 
completely won by a majority of a free 
people inspired by a national ideal. 

There is also a third and viable solution 
that will bring the kindly, intelligent and 
sensitive people of Viet Nam solidly and 
healthily to the Western side. They must 
be given the self respect of free men. 
Tangibly, that means that a Vietnamese 
national army must be built up by the 
French which can eventually replace the 
French. The French must give arms to vil- 
lagers whose desire to defend themselves 
is beyond reasonable doubt. 

There are other things, little things, 
that count. Some Frenchmen continue to 
address adult Vietnamese in the familiar 
“tw’’—a pronoun which in French is re- 
served for children, intimates and riffraff. 
This habit could be uprooted with slight 
effort. 

What the U.S. Can Do. The U.S. is 
committed to $23.5 million of civilian aid 
to the Vietnamese government. Saigon 
also expects that the U.S. will spend $200 
million for military aid to Indo-China 
(out of the total of $300 million ear- 
marked for southeast Asia). As that aid is 
given, the U.S. is going to have to put 
tactful pressure on Viet Nam and on the 
French to correct their mistakes. Ener- 
getic administrators like Governor Nguyen 
Huin Tri must be helped, and others to!d 
to use what they have before asking for 
more. A social policy must at least be 
initiated. Indo-Chinese intellectuals must 
be taught that self-rule is not merely 
something presented with a charter and 
pink ribbon, but a status to be earned and 
a responsibility to be accepted. 

All this can be done. This is not just 
one man’s idea; it is also that of U.S. 
Minister Donald Heath, whose personnel 
is pouring into Indo-China. Five months 
ago, only seven men were attached to the 
U.S. legation in Saigon, and now there are 
nearly 200. They are enthusiastic young 
men who have the right ideas. No one can 
visit Indo-China without praying thet 
they be totally backed in Washington, and 
that the free world be spared another 
heartbreaking Chinese experience. 

The five kids playing dice on the curb 
in Hanoi have to be shown that they 
should no longer be solely concerned with 
guessing about who is going to win in their 
own country. If there is a gamble to be 
made, it should be on themselves. 
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STRATEGY 
Turning Point? 


For weeks the U.S. command in Korea 
has faced a crucial choice between two 
plans of battle. One was to withdraw to 
the shortest possible defense perimeter 
immediately surrounding Pusan and build 
up within it for a counterthrust. A shorter 
perimeter could have been more easily 
held by fewer troops, giving battle-weary 
G.Ls a chance to rest up in the rear. 

The other bolder plan called for holding 
the widest possible perimeter, including 
Taegu and Pohang. This would mean 
stringing out in a thin line and shuttling 
units back & forth to block enemy thrusts; 
but for political, morale and strategic rea- 
sons it seemed to the top command impor- 
tant to hold Taegu, the provisional capital 
of the South Korean government and an 
important base for U.S. tactical aircraft. 
The hold-Taegu strategy, obviously or- 
dered by General Douglas MacArthur and 
General Walton Walker, prevailed. By 
last week there were heartening signs that 
that strategy was correct. 

The Communist enemy was showing 
signs of attrition. Time & again he failed 
to take advantage of situations where the 
U.S. forces were exposed to serious dam- 
age and possible breakthrough. For exam- 
ple, while his Changnyong bridgehead was 
being cut to shreds (see Battle of Korea), 
the North Koreans in a smaller bridgehead 
to the north did nothing to help. 

The Reds had suffered desperately from 
U.S. airpower. Almost since the beginning 
of the war the enemy had had to move 
men and supplies by night; by day his 
supply lines and battle areas had been 
bombed and strafed, while his factories 
and storehouses in the rear were being 
pounded by strategic bombers. 

Where once the invaders used 20 or 
more tanks to spearhead major assaults, 
he now used three or four. When he was 
presented with juicy targets, his artillery 
was often silent, presumably for lack of 
shells. Many North Korean prisoners com- 
plained of short rations. 

The U.S. beachhead perimeter was tak- 
ing on the likeness of a tough elastic bar- 
rier which yielded locally under pressure 
but quickly snapped back to upset the 
invaders. Said one commander: “If we 
had four new divisions this afternoon we 
could sweep straight through the enemy.” 

The time for a general Allied counter- 
offensive was still far off. According to 
U.S. intelligence the North Koreans now 
had 15 divisions in the line, five more than 
they reportedly had two weeks ago, indi- 
cating that the Reds had committed the 
bulk of their reserves.This week the enemy 
was again massing troops in the south be- 
tween Chinju and Masan, but by all possi- 
ble human calculations, the U.N. beach- 
head was assured. It was the best week for 
the U.N. forces since the war began—and 
perhaps the war’s turning point. 
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G.I. witH Capturep Arms Passrnc Deap RED 
With bayonets, rifle butts, knives, fists. 


BATTLE OF KOREA 
"Definitely Saved" 


The Communists wanted Taegu. The 
flat, dirty city was the provisional capital 
of the South Korean government; it was 
the main Allied supply base and commu- 
nications hub for the central front; it had 
a valuable airfield from which U.S. tacti- 
cal airplanes were blasting the Reds; it 
also blocked what the Communists con- 
sidered the main approach to the port of 
Pusan. The North Koreans last week 
made frenzied efforts to take Taegu. 
They failed. 

When the Reds began shelling the city 
from the west bank of the Naktong, Pres- 
ident Syngman Rhee’s government made 
its third emergency move of the war*—to 
Pusan—and_ ordered the evacuation of 
Taegu’s population (swollen from the nor- 
mal 300,000 to about twice that figure). 
Soon the roads to east and south were 
choked with heavily burdened, white-clad 
refugees. 

Inside Taegu, Major General Hobart 
Gay, commander of the 1st Cavalry 
Division, had set up his headquarters, in a 
* The first two: from Seoul to Taejon, from 
Tacjon to Taegu. 


horse barn at the city’s race track. A calm, 
kindly, humble soldier who was chief of 
staff to Tanker Patton in World War II, 
Gay paced up & down in shabby coveralls, 
looking less like a general than like a 
Kansas farmer worrying about crops. 
Pointing to his situation map with a slim, 
sheathed French bayonet disguised as a 
riding crop, General, Gay said: “I hope 
the enemy is as confused about the situa- 
tion as I am.” 

First Threat. But the situation soon 
became clear. The enemy was forced to 
give ground all along the front. At Tuk- 
song, southwest of Taegu, the Reds had 
put a small force across the river at night. 
When dawn came, they were so close to 
the U.S. positions that Gay's gallant 
troopers fought them off with bayonets, 
rifle butts, knives, even fists and feet. The 
Reds seemed to have no taste for this sort 
of combat and retreated across the Nak- 
tong with heavy casualties, but they came 
back to fight again near Waegwan (called 
“Wigwam,” “Waukeegan,” or “Podunk” 
by G.I.s), twelve miles northwest of 
Taegu. Twice the G.I.s were driven from 
the top of Hill 303 made infamous by the 
war's worst atrocity (see War Crimes), 
but they scrambled back up. As Gay’s men 
dug in on top of Hill 303 for the third 
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THE BATTLE OF NO NAME RIDGE 


Time Correspondent James Bell was with the U.S. Marines 
on the Naktong front last week. His report: 


O NAME RIDGE is a barren, useless place with a few 
scrub bushes and a patch of reddish soil in the center, the 
result of a landslide in some forgotten rainy season. To the 
right, a dark gully scars its side. It is called No Name Ridge 
for the quite straightforward reason that it has no name. But 
No Name Ridge will not be forgotten by the U.S. Marine Corps. 
Early one morning last week, a U.S. Marine assault force 
prepared to storm No Name Ridge. For 5 minutes, the height 
was pounded by U.S. artillery. Then for a quarter of an hour 
Marine Corsair fighter planes raked it with bombs, rockets and 
machine guns. After this there was another 10-minute artil- 
lery barrage; then the Corsairs came back over for final straf- 
ing runs. 

So Much Guts. As the Marines advanced down the valley 
toward the ridge they were met with a hail of fire. From the 
left rear came the angry eruption of a machine gun. Then an- 
other machine gun opened from the valley floor to the right 
rear as the marines started up No Name Ridge. From the top 
of the hill came more machine-gun fire, interlaced with blasts 
from other automatic weapons and mortars. 

Hell burst around the leathernecks as they moved up the 
barren face of the ridge. Everywhere along the assault line, 
men dropped. To continue looked impossible. But, all glory 
forever to the bravest men I ever saw, the line did not break. 
The casualties were unthinkable, but the assault force never 
turned back. It moved, fell down, got up and moved again. 

“T never saw men with so much guts,” said Marine Brigadier 
General Edward Craig, as he watched through his glasses. Craig's 
hand trembled slightly, but his mouth was as determined as the 
thin line of marines on the forbidding face of the ridge. 

For more than an hour the assault force stumbled and strug- 
gled forward against a solid wall of fire. A Red mortar was 
knocked out by artillery, but the machine guns and automatic 
weapons continued without letup. As the marines neared the 
crest, their line ripped apart; the North Koreans rose from 
their positions and came forward throwing grenades. The Reds 
were cut down but not before their grenades had done terrible 
work among the marines. 

The marine line wavered and paused; it withdrew a bit and 
waited. Then with a final thrust, some ten marines reached the 
northern crest. They never came back. 

Finally, the assault force was ordered to withdraw. Men too 
exhausted to cry crawled back down the ridge with no name. 
For all their terrible sacrifice the ridge was still in enemy hands. 

Scribner's Characters. The ridge became quiet. Medical 
corpsmen, leading stretcher-bearing teams of brave and un- 
flinching South Koreans, began to cross the valley to pick up 
the wounded. They carried the wounded through the valley 
at the foot of the ridge and up a narrow trail to an aid station 
just beyond the bean fields where General Craig sat sweeping 
the height with his field glasses. I sat there beside him, won- 
dering if the stream of litter bearers would ever stop coming 
up out of that damned valley. 

Craig, a cold-eyed fighter, but a kind and sensitive man, 
tried not to look at his torn kids. Finally he said, with sad 
pride: “I haven’t heard one of the wounded cry. These ma- 
rines have got more guts than I have. We'll take this piece of 
real estate, but the cost is going to be terrible.” 

I asked Charles Scribner, Medical Corpsman of Rochester, 
Mich. who had just come off the ridge with a load of wounded, 
what it was like over there on the unnamed real estate. 

“Sir,” he said panting, his fatigues dripping with sweat and 
his arms so weary they dangled at his side, “over there, there is 
much shot and much hell. We are doing the best we can. We'll 
get ’em out.” Scribner couldn’t remember how many trips he 
had made across the valley. 

Scribner waited until his South Korean litter bearers had 
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loaded the man they had just brought up onto a jeep. He 
shook himself, said, “Come on, characters,” and started down 
into the valley and up the bloody ridge again. 

The South Koreans, without a word, picked up their litters 
and started following him down again into this green, green 
valley. I tried to get their names, but no one knew. They were 
just “Scribner’s characters.” They were good characters to 
have on your side. 

Private Arthur Gentry of El Monte, Calif. is a bazookaman 
who went across the valley and up the ridge and back again. 
He is very young. He was so exhausted when he returned from 
the ridge that he could hardly talk. “We couldn’t see where 
they were at,” he gasped. “They were too well camouflaged.” 

I asked one marine if he had been in the last war. He 
looked at me through bloodshot eyes and said: “No, and I 
wish I wasn’t in this one either.” 

The Padre Was Brave. The ridge did not stay quiet for 
long. As Craig prepared to order the second assault wave into 
the valley, U.S. artillery opened up on the Red positions once 
more. Then the Corsairs came roaring out of the sky again, 
their gull-like wings almost scraping the tops of the shabby 
shrubbery on No Name Ridge. Rockets burst all over the 
ridge with searing, orange explosions; the Corsairs’ machine 
guns stitched line after line of death up, down and across the 
ridge. 

To those of us sitting on the hill with General Craig, the 
terrible intensity of the aerial action could only indicate a 
fierce, personal desire of the Marine pilots to avenge the dread- 
ful toll taken of their comrades on the ground. The pilots 
seemed unable to wait long enough to finish one strafing run 
before wheeling their blue-black craft around in the skies for an- 
other; they jerked their planes sharply out of bombing dives, 
made turns so tight that we were sure some of them would crash. 

Meanwhile, the heroic and unflinching South Korean stretch- 
er bearers continued to bring the U.S. wounded out of the val- 
ley. Roman Catholic Chaplain Otto Sporrer, a Navy* lieuten- 
ant commander, stood exposed to sniper fire and two Red ma- 
chine guns still chattering from the valley flanks and did what 
he could to help the medics. The padre spoke kind words to 
the stretcher bearers; when the men on the stretchers could 
hear him, he spoke to them too. All the while, he walked back 
& forth from the top of the trail to the aid station near Craig’s 
command post. The padre was a brave man, but so was every- 
one who went into the valley before No Name Ridge that day. 

Last Out of the Valley. Finally, at Craig’s command, the 
second wave of the Marine assault force moved up the road 
toward the jump-off point. They moved in single file, on both 
sides of the road, for down the center came more wounded. 
They came in jeeps, four to a jeep, at 3 m.p.h. Medics riding 
with them did the best they could to make their wounds less 
painful. One downy-faced corpsman stroked an old, hard-faced 
sergeant’s head above his ripped face and kept saying, “You'll 
be fine, Sarge.” 

The men going into battle watched the wounded going the 
other way. It was a brutal way to move fresh troops into posi- 
tion, but there was no other. The new wave came up unsmiling, 
and with not a little fear in their young faces. 

The last of the wounded were coming out of the valley as the 
new wave got ready to jump off for the ridge with no name. 
General Craig came down from the edge of the bean patch and 
watched the last litters. Finally he walked to a litter going by 
and touched a badly wounded boy on the shoulder. 

“Nice work, son,” he said very softly. “Thank you.” 

It is good to report that the second assault wave carried the 
ridge with no name and that the Marines continued to ad- 
vance, taking their objectives as they went. But it will never 
be good to remember those kids being carried out of that valley. 


* The Marines have no chaplain or medical corps. Such services are fur- 
nished by the Navy. 
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time, one of them said: “If those maniacs 
come back, we’re going to have a bad 
time.” But this time the enemy did not 
return. 

Northwest of Waegwan, meanwhile, 
Allied intelligence had reported four to 
six North Korean divisions building up 
west of the Naktong. Despite saturation 
bombing of the area by B-29s (see The 
Air War), the enemy divisions mounted 
a massive (30,000 men) and skillful at- 
tack from a jump-off point northeast of 
the target area and smashed due south, 
capturing Kunwi and Kumhwa, and push- 
ing back the South Korean rst and 6th 
Divisions. But the courageous South Ko- 
reans managed to regroup. They were 
reinforced by the 27th (“Wolfhound”) 
Regiment of the U.S. 25th Division, 
which was hurried to the scene all the way 
from the south coast. The 27th is com- 
manded by 38-year-old Colonel John 
(“Mike”) Michaelis of Lancaster, Pa., 
who has made a brilliant record in the 
Korean war and whose out- 
fit is being used by General 
Walton Walker as a roving 
troubleshooter. After a 
heavy artillery and air bom- 
bardment had rocked the 
Reds, Michaelis’ men and 
the South Koreans, spear- 
headed by Pershing tanks, 
recaptured Kumhwa and 
drove on toward Kunwi. 
Thus was exorcised what 
Eighth Army headquarters 
called the “gravest threat” 
to the Allied beachhead in 
Korea. 

Second Threat. ‘There 
were other danger spots 
along the front. The week's 
fiercest battle developed 
near Changnyong, where the 
Communists put their whole 
4th Division across the 
Naktong River. Early last 
week Major General John 
Church’s  war-weary 24th 
Infantry Division had at- 
tacked the Red bulge, but 
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in the face of withering enemy artillery 
fire the 24th recoiled. To bolster them 
General Walton Walker pulled the U.S. 
1st Marine Brigade back from its pre- 
carious advanced position near Chinju on 
the southern front (where their chief 
objective of breaking up the Reds’ south- 
coast drive toward Pusan had been ac- 
complished) and threw them into battle 
alongside General Church’s infantrymen 
at Changnyong. 

After the Marines arrived, the U.S. 
attack got going again. In the bloody bat- 
tle for their first ridge (see box), the 
Marines suffered casualties which made 
their ordeal of the previous week seem a 
picnic by contrast. But the Marines won 
the ridge, and after that the enemy broke 
under ferocious air strafing. The first pow- 
erful push of the infantry task force 
under General Church carried three miles 
and almost cut the Red bridgehead in two, 
Great swarms of Reds began trying to get 
back across the river by any possible 
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means: on rafts, over the girders of de- 
molished bridges, by wading, by swim- 
ming. The angry U.S. planes followed 
them; the invaders died by hundreds in 
the green water and on gleaming sand 
spits. At least 1,500 enemy dead were 
counted and 800 prisoners were taken. 
General MacArthur announced that the 
Changnyong bridgehead was completely 
liquidated except for a few pockets which 
were being easily mopped up. 

Said General Walker: “Taegu has been 
definitely saved.” 


Glad to Have Them 


The South Koreans, who had seemed on 
the verge of collapse early in the war, con- 
tinued to fight in a way that made the 
Americans glad to have them on their 
side. At ruined Pohang, on the east coast, 
they sent a force inland to attack the ene- 
my in his rear, while other South Koreans 
and a small armored U.S. force held him 
by the nose (as the late George Patton 
used to say) with a frontal 
attack. The U.S. Air Force 
moved its planes back to 
Pohang airfield. The Com- 
munists were pushed back 
toward Yongdok. Jubilant 
South Korean commanders 
called it a rout. 

During the week the 
South Koreans also made 
three amphibious landings. 
Two were on the islands of 
Tokchok and Yonghung, off 
the western coast, 35 and 17 
miles respectively south- 
west of Inchon, Seoul’s 
port. Presumably the pur- 
pose was to establish bases 
for U.S. air attacks on the 
enemy’s coastwise shipping, 
and for a possible future 
seaborne attack on the 
mainland. On the southern 
coast, the South Koreans 
captured the town of Tong- 
yong, 25 miles southwest of 
Masan, across a narrow 
strait from Koje Island. 
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Associated Press 
SoutH Koreans CarryInG WouNDED MARINE 
“Over there, there is much shot and much hell.” 
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WAR CRIMES 
Massacre at Hill 303 


“Can you tell us about it, son?” the 
bald-headed colonel asked gently. “Do 
you feel good enough for that?” 

“Yes, sir,” said the redheaded young 
private. 

At a medical clearing station in South 
Korea last week, Pfc. Roy Manring, 18, 
of Chicago, sat up in his litter and told 
the colonel from the U.S. Army’s judge 
advocate general’s department about the 
things that had happened to him and his 
buddies at Hill 303. A small audience of 





Said Manring: “They come up and 
stick their burp guns in our stomachs with 
one hand and with the other they reached 
out like to shake hands, but they grabbed 
our rifles. One jerked on mine and I jerked 
back. Then he jerked again. I said to my- 
self, “This ain’t no time to argue,’ and let 
go. They stripped us down and took our 
helmets. They took my watch and bill- 
fold that had $11.81 in it. My girl’s pic- 
ture was in it, too. They took that out 
and looked at it and kept it. They like 
girls’ pictures .. .” 

After that, they marched Roy’s platoon 
to a nearby cemetery. “The first night 


G.I. IDENTIFYING Rep KILLER 
“7 laid down under a dead man.” 


newsmen, including Time’s James Bell, 
listened to his story. 

"They Like Girls’ Pictures."" Roy Man- 
ring and his platoon were defending a po- 
sition near Hill 303, a bleak bump in the 
terrain east of the Naktong River, a few 
miles northeast of battered Waegwan, 
when the enemy began to infiltrate the 
U.S. lines. Roy’s platoon leader asked 
battalion headquarters for reinforcements, 
and was told that 60 South Korean sol- 
diers would move up shortly. 

Soon afterwards, Korean soldiers ap- 
peared from a nearby apple orchard; Roy 
and his platoon assumed that they were 
the reinforcements. Not until the new- 
comers were almost on top of the U.S. 
foxholes did the G.Ls realize their mis- 
take: the men were heavily armed Red 
troops. Seeing his men outnumbered ro to 
1, the lieutenant in charge of the platoon 
ordered the G.I.s to climb out of their 
holes with their hands up. 
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they give us some water. They give us a 
couple of apples, too. There were four 
men to each apple. They brought us some 
pears and they give us some cigarettes 
and told us to tell each man to take a 
couple of drags and pass it around.” 

The next morning the Reds got scared 
when U.S. mortar fire started dropping 
near their position. “They made us take 
off our boots, and théy tied our wrists 
with the shoestring,” said Roy. “A couple 
of guys raised a fuss. I think they beat 
’em to death.” 

That night the North Koreans tried to 
march their prisoners across the Naktong, 
but U.S. fire stopped them. “If you 
slipped they kicked you,” said Pfc. Man- 
ring. “We started calling ‘Mizu, mizul’ 
That’s Jap for water. But they said ‘No, 
no, American planes go tatatata.’ Boy! 
Are they afraid of airplanes! When our 
planes come over they kept real quiet and 
gave us branches to put over our heads.” 


"Please, Lord, Don't Let 'em.. . 
“About 3 or 4 in the afternoon, they got 
us up and moved us again down near a 
ditch. There was 20 of them on this side 
of us, and 20 over here. I heard the Reds’ 
weapons going off and I heard our boys 
groaning and grunting. I said to myself: 
‘Please, Lord, don’t let ’em get us with 
these burp guns.’ 

“The Reds walked up & down the line 
of prisoners, shooting. I was hit in the leg. 
I reached down to my leg and got some 
blood and smeared it on my head and I 
laid down under a dead man. I didn’t 
move a muscle. When they came back 
along the line I got shot in the arm but I 
didn’t yell.” 

Then, as U.S. troops advanced up the 
slope of Hill 303, the North Koreans re- 
treated. “When they were gone,” Roy 
continued, “I got up and took off. I could 
hear the BARs and see the G.I.s coming. 
I ran toward them. I didn’t have no hel- 
met on and no shoes and I guess they 
thought I was a Red, because they started 
shooting at me. I saw this BAR cutting 
across the grass, and I flopped down. It 
hit me in this hand...” Roy Manring 
feebly lifted his right hand and continued: 
“T yelled: ‘Don’t shoot! I’m a G,I.!’” 

At last recognizing him as one of their 
own, the Americans gave Roy Manring 
first aid and got him to the rear. 

"I'm Almost Positive." In the action 
that followed, U.S. troops captured North 
Korean soldiers suspected of having taken 
part in the massacre. The colonel asked 
Roy and two other survivors—Corporal 
Roy L. Day of El Paso, and Corporal 
James M. Rudd of Salyersville, Ky.— 
if they could identify any of the prisoners. 
Manring pointed out one North Korean 
soldier as one of the enlisted men who 
had killed his buddies. Then Manring 
turned to another enemy prisoner: i 
can’t see that one’s face,” he said. 

“Turn your head,” snarled a U.S. cor- 
poral. Manring said tensely: “I’m almost 
positive this one is the guy who gave the 
firing order.” 

The prisoner sat impassively. Mean- 
while, on Hill 303, U.S. medics were still 
busy removing the bodies of those who 
had not been as lucky as Roy Manring, 
Jimmy Rudd and Roy Day. Of the 31 
men who surrendered in Roy’s platoon, 
26 had been killed and four wounded. 
Another estimated 10 to 15 U.S. soldiers, 
who had been captured by the Reds be- 
fore Roy’s platoon surrendered, had also 
been murdered. 

. . . 

From Tokyo a few days later General 
MacArthur issued a stern warning to 
North Korean Premier Kim Il Sung, 
which was broadcast by radio and dropped 
by leaflets over enemy lines. “These crimes 
are not only against the victims them- 
selves but against humanity as well,” said 
MacArthur, “I shall hold you and your 
commanders criminally accountable under 
the rules and precedents of war.” 
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THE AIR WAR 


Just a Chance 

Between long-range attacks on rear- 
area strategic targets, U.S. B-29 Super- 
fortresses have often been used in small 
groups for close-in tactical bombing—a 
task which they do indifferently, because 
they were not designed or armed for such 
work, Last week, for the first time in the 
Korean war, the B-29s were turned out to 
make a mass tactical strike. Ninety-eight 
Superforts of Major General Emmett 
O’Donnell’s Far Eastern Air Force Bomber 
Command hit Red positions along the 
west bank of the Naktong River near 
Waegwan. 

Before taking off on the mission with 
his men, “Rosie’’ O'Donnell met newsmen 
at his headquarters in southern Japan. He 
was under no illusions as to the probable 
effectiveness—or the economy—of a tacti- 
cal strike by strategic bombers against an 
area which might or might not be occu- 
pied by enemy troops. “It’s just the 
chance that it might help,” he told news- 
men. “It’s going to be beyond the scope 
of our book, but we’re trying.” 

Next day, Rosie O’Donnell’s Superfor- 
tresses went out and did their best. In two 
hours over the target, the Superforts 
dropped 850 tons of bombs on an enemy 
area 7,000 yards wide and 13,100 yards 
long. Air Force planners had worked out a 
bombing pattern of one bomb to each 
five acres. 

All in all, the strike was a precise job of 
planning, for a massive delivery of bombs. 
It made a lot of noise, it may have done 
some damage, and it may have provided a 
healthy morale boost for hard-pressed U.S. 
ground troops, who cheered the big bomb- 
ers. But the effect on the North Koreans 
was negligible. Presumably it scared the 
wits out of them for a while, but next day 
the Communists launched a major attack 
(see Battle of Korea) through the area 
just pulverized by the B-29s. 


DANGER ZONE 
Death Before Dinner 


While Burma’s devout Premier Thakin 
Nu prayed for peace at a Buddhist altar, 
his government's drive to end civil strife 
had cut down and scattered the fierce 
Karen rebels (Time, June 5). Recently, 
the government got word that insurgent 
Karen “Premier” Saw Ba U Gyi was hid- 
ing out near the Siam border. 

Ten days ago government troops waded 
neck-deep through muddy waters to close 
in on Gyi’s hideaway hut. The rebel leader 
was getting ready for dinner; the troops 
heard him urging his cook to hurry with a 
duck curry. The government men called 
on the rebel to surrender. Gyi answered 
with a blast from a U.S. carbine. When 
the gun battle was over, the Karen chief 
lay dying with bullets in his head and 
chest. “A drop of water,” he begged of his 
captors. “There’s no water here, sir,” re- 
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plied a government officer politely. A few 
minutes later, Gyi, London-educated law- 
yer and once the leader of 15,000 troops, 
was dead. 

. . . 

This week Thakin Nu’s government an- 
nounced that it had arrested and impris- 
oned famed Dr. Gordon S. (Burma Sur- 
geon) Seagrave on suspicion of aiding 
Burmese rebels. For a quarter-century the 
medical missionary, born of American par- 
ents in Burma, educated at Johns Hopkins, 
had fought a one-man war against illness 
in the Burma jungles. During the Japa- 
nese war, he organized a front-line medi- 
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An American had the last word. 


cal service for U.S., British and Chinese 
troops, trekked out of Burma with U.S. 
General Joseph Stilwell, marched back 
again when the Japanese were driven out. 

During the country’s fierce postwar 
civil strife, he continued to operate his 
hospital at Namkham. Last September 
rebel forces took Namkham, Government 
troops eventually drove them out. Thakin 
Nu’s government said it suspected that 
the American doctor had helped some of 
the rebels to escape. 


THE ALLIES 
The Time Is Now 


“Tt is essential,” said Douglas Mac- 
Arthur in a report last week to U.N., “to 
act speedily . .. It is my sincere hope 
that the member nations . . . will without 
delay build up the strength of our ground 
forces [in Korea] ...” 

After nearly two months of fighting, 
U.S. and South Korean troops were still 
the only U.N. ground forces in the war. 
Promises from other nations of about 
33,000 men were still unfulfilled. This 
week, in response to MacArthur's plea, 
London ordered the immediate dispatch 
of two battalions (1,500 men) from the 
Hong Kong garrison, part of 6,000 Britons 
who have been pledged to fight in Korea. 





U.N. AT WAR 


Three Down, One to Go 

Jacob Malik stuck woodenly to his 
orders. The third of his four weeks as 
Security Council president passed in con- 
tinued stalemate. India’s suggestion that 
a small-power committee draft Korean 
peace aims (Time, Aug. 21) did not get 
beyond the cautious, tentative stage. 
There was no chance that the Russians 
would agree to any peace except their 
own terms, ie., negotiated victory for 
the North Koreans. 

Intoned Malik: “The United States... 
is guilty [of aggression] against the Ko- 
rean people. . . The blood of the Korean 
people is being spilled. . . by the United 
States Air Force . . . The United States 
. With the assistance . . . of the Mar- 
shallized countries . . . thwarts the Soviet 
Union proposal aimed at finding a peace- 
ful settlement of the Korean question...” 

For the week, at least, an American had 
the last word: he was Rube Goldberg, who 
nailed Russia’s lying version of the facts 
in a memorable cartoon (see cut). 


Primer on Imperialism 

In the midst of an otherwise humdrum 
U.N. week (see above), China’s Dr. Tsiang 
Ting-fu, a distinguished history professor 
and “scholar in government” (Ph.D. from 
Columbia), delivered an arresting speech 
—in effect a lecture in history that none 
of Tsiang’s colleagues would soon forget. 
The historian’s target was a propaganda 
cliché interminably used by the Rus- 
sians (and by a lot of Americans who 
should know better): “U.S. imperialism.” 

Said Tsiang: “We in China divide... 
imperialists into two categories: the ocean 
devils and the land devils. Among the 
powers which came over the seas, in the 
first place, were Spain and Portugal; then 
came The Netherlands, Great Britain and 
France; still later came Germany and 
Italy. The one country which came to 
exploit and conquer Asia over land was 
Russia . . . The United States of Amer- 
ica did not participate ... The policy 
of the United States in the Far East 
was based on sound United Nations prin- 
ciples 50 years before these principles 
were embodied in the Charter of the 
United Nations . . .” 

A So-Called Friend. “At the end of the 
[Japanese] war, the United States did 
not ask of China any port, railway or 
mine concession whatsoever. The Ameri- 
can troops simply said goodbye to us 
and returned to their homes in New York, 
Texas or wherever they might be. If that 
should be imperialism, I wish the Soviet 
Union would follow the example. . . 

“The imperialism of Russia in Asia has 
very often assumed the form of friendship 
for an Asian people. Russia, as a so-called 
friend, obtained much more than some of 
the other Western powers which appeared 
as open enemies . . . [In the middle of 
the 19th Century] England and France 
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. - asked and obtained the opening of 
some additional places to foreign trade, 
more privileges for the Christian mis- 
sionaries .. . During the same period, 
Russia obtained from China the northern 
bank of the Amur River and the eastern 
bank of the Ussuri River ... an area 
larger than that of France and Germany 
combined. This area is now held by the 
Soviet Union. [It] includes the port of 
Vladivostok... 

“The same maneuver was repeated to- 
ward the end of the 19th Century. Ex- 
ploiting China’s hatred of Japan, Russia 
obtained from China Port Arthur and 
Dairen and Manchurian railways. Russia, 
the friend of China, obtained more from 
China than Japan, the enemy, did. . .” 

Surpassing All the Ivans. “Now all the 
European imperial powers which went to 
Asia over the seas have liquidated their 
empires, or are about to liquidate them 
. .. At this propitious moment in the 
history of Asia, one power and one power 
alone continues the imperialistic exploita- 
tion of Asia, and that power is the Soviet 
Union... 

“No movement of imperial expansion 
can be compared to what Soviet Russia 
has achieved in Asia in recent years. Stalin 
has surpassed all the Ivans, Peters, Alex- 
anders and Nicholases of Russian history.” 


Arms and the Woman 

When chubby Mrs. Maria Concepcion 
Lim Planas of Manila read about the 
U.N.’s appeal for men and arms for the 
Korean war, she saw her duty clear. It 
happened, she wrote to the Philippines’ 
President Elpidio Quirino, that she had a 
lot of war material on her hands, and she 
would be delighted to contribute it to the 
U.N.’s cause. The Manila Evening News 





quickly made a report: Housewife Planas 
had several depots of “armored cars, 
trucks, machine guns .. . 1,000 tanks... 
all sorts of field equipment . . . the biggest 
pool of war equipment in the islands .. .” 
Startled President Quirino ordered that 
all military equipment in the hands of 
private individuals be seized forthwith. 
Early this month, the House of Repre- 
sentatives’ committee on national defense 
investigated. Fifty-two-year-old Mrs. Pla- 
nas, a willing witness, testified that she 
had bought the war materials legally from 
the Philippine Surplus Property Commis- 
sion last October. But two other witnesses 
slightly changed the formidable picture of 
Mrs. Planas as a one-woman arsenal. Said 
her son Alberto: “My mother is a sick 
woman. There’s really nothing in our 
depots that the army can use—just a pile 
of junk.” Said her daughter Carmen: 
“Mother’s ... 1,000 tanks are fictitious.” 
By last week the House committee and 
the Philippine army had inspected most 
of Mrs. Planas’ depots. They had in fact 
found a mass of war material, but most of 
it was useless. It had been kept in open 
lots, exposed to tropical sun and rain. 
Most of the gear was rusted beyond re- 
pair. The army did impound three Sher- 
man tanks and three half-tracks that 
looked as if they could be repaired. 
Dismayed by the less-than-favorable 
publicity she had gotten, and hurt by the 
U.N.’s lack of appreciation, Mrs. Planas 
withdrew her offer and decided henceforth 
to devote more of her time to her church, 
a group called Spirit Science, of which she 
is president. In a chapel inside her house, 
Mrs. Planas conducts seances every Sat- 
urday. Three years from now, she said at 
week’s end, “according to the spirits, I 
will become President of the Philippines.” 


Lorenzo Eugenio 


Mrs. PLanas & ARSENAL 
She happened to have 1,000 tanks. 
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THE NATIONS 
Butler in the Waiting Room 


Britain and the U.S. are having a seri- 
ous difference over Formosa. Last week 
Clement Attlee brought it right into the 
open. In a public statement, the Prime 
Minister drew a careful line between U.N. 
action in Korea, which Britain supports, 
and U.S. action in Formosa, which Britain 
opposes, Added Attlee, obviously for the 
ears of China’s Communist regime: “I 
think that is understood in China.” 

No Infallibility. Behind Attlee’s re- 
marks is the clamor of left-wing press and 
politicians, who seem unimpressed by the 
humiliating fact that the Red government 
has ignored Britain’s offer of diplomatic 
recognition. The New Statesman & Nation, 
as top-lofty and ill-informed as _ ever, 
singled out Douglas MacArthur as the 
chief villain, solemnly assured its readers 
that he alone would be to blatne if a gen- 
eral war broke out in Asia. China special- 
ists in official posts echoed the line. “The 
British government sees no papal infalli- 
bility about MacArthur,” snapped one 
British diplomat. Peevishly he denounced 
the general's recent visit to Formosa as 
“flatfooted diplomacy.” The outcry muf- 
fled the quieter misgivings, mostly among 
Conservatives, about the wisdom of the 
government's China policy, 

Though the Chinese Communist regime 
had pointedly snubbed the British (Time, 
April 17), though last week Chinese Com- 
munist guns were shelling British and 
other shipping around Hong Kong, the 
British government still feared to be the 
least bit beastly to the Chinese Commu- 
nists, still had hopes that Mao Tse-tung 
might become an Asian Tito. 

No Equality. In the discussions next 
month between Foreign Secretary Ernest 
Bevin and Secretary of State Dean Ache- 
son in Washington the U.S. will continue 
to reject the British viewpoint. But the 
U.S. itself, unless it changes its own line 
again, will defend a position that is also 
based on inconsistency. The U.S. Govern- 
ment, though it is pledged to the defense 
of Formosa, is still unwilling to work in 
anything like partnership with the Nation- 
alist government on Formosa, and never 
misses a chance to make the point clear, 
even though an assault by the Reds would 
make partnership an absolute necessity. 
Furthermore, the State Department tacit- 
ly encouraged Whitehall’s recognition of 
Red China last January. 

To date, no one in State’s gleaming 
headquarters in Foggy Bottom has gotten 
around to suggesting to Britain that it 
might be time to quit acting like an un- 
wanted butler and to deal with the Reds 
as at least an equal. So far as is known, no 
one has ever gotten around to suggesting 
to Dean Acheson that the U.S. itself, if it 
is really facing the possibility of a fight 
with Formosa’s Nationalists at its side, 
had better start treating Chiang Kai- 
shek’s forces as equals. 
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FOREIGN NEWS 





EUROPE 
How to Get Buried 


Somewhere in the growing archives of 
the Council of Europe rests a document 
which only the younger historians of to- 
day may have a chance to evaluate. It is 
Winston Churchill’s detailed blueprint for 
a European army. When Churchill made 
his proposal in general terms, the Coun- 
cil’s Consultative Assembly enthusiasti- 
cally adopted it (Time, Aug. 21). Last 
week, as soon as Churchill had flown back 
to London, the Assembly’s Defense Com- 
mittee put the Churchill blueprint away 
in the files, and adopted a vague and value- 
less watered-down version of the original. 

The Schuman Plan for the integration 
of Europe’s coal & steel industries was 
similarly threatened. When the Consulta- 
tive Assembly voted a set of resolutions 
designed to give the proposed control 
authority more power, the British Labor 
group abstained. The quarrel between the 
British and French on the Schuman pro- 
posal flared up again when France’s Paul 
Reynaud, shaking his finger at British 
Socialist Delegate Hugh Dalton, said: 
“We are told: ‘Go ahead, you French, and 
build the House of Europe. If it is com- 
fortable we will move into the room you 
have reserved for us. If it collapses we will 
attend your funeral . . .’ Certain mem- 
bers of this Assembly think there’s no 
use moving too fast. But if this Assembly 
does not move fast, it may find itself 
buried under the ruins of Europe.” 


How to Become Extinct 

Western Europe might lie almost de- 
fenseless under the shadow of Red guns, 
but some members of European society, 
at least, were carrying on bravely. Egypt’s 
King Farouk, for one, moved serenely 
northward through France’s peaceful sum- 
mer landscape. Traveling incognito as 
Fuad Pasha Masri (Fuad-the-Egyptian) 
in a glittering train of seven Cadillacs 
with motorcycle outriders, while his pri- 
vate plane hopped along beside him from 
one airfield to the next, he startled hotel 
managers by arriving unannounced in the 
middle of the night and demanding 22 
rooms for himself and staff. (At Lyons he 
complained that the beds were too small.) 
His destination: the Hétel du Golf at 
Deauville, the fashionable summer resort 
in Normandy, where business is booming 
this summer. 

For two days, the Aga Khan had been 
sitting in the lobby keeping an eye on the 
door, waiting to greet Farouk. For two 
days, aging Sacha Guitry, 65, playwright- 
playboy, in green tam-o’-shanter and Scot- 
tish plaid mantle, had been sitting on the 
opposite side of the lobby, ready with a 
sophisticated sneer. At last, the King ap- 
peared. The Aga Khan greeted him; 
Guitry sneered. The King smiled vaguely. 
While he dined hugely (poisson a la créme, 
veau a la créme, champignons 4 la créme, 
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framboises a la créme), a phalanx of re- 
porters and photographers waited in vain 
for the appearance of the King’s current 
romantic interest, Narriman Sadek. The 
underground word was that she would not 
come to Deauville. 

Meanwhile newsmen could and did in- 
terview Samia Gamal, who bears the offi- 
cial title of “national dancer of Egypt”; 
she obliged by a few writhes and steps 
from an “oriental dance” for the assem- 
bled press. Wrote one reporter: “Her mid- 
riff rolled in a slow rhythm, her jet black 
eyes shot stars and she flashed the whitest 





Associated Press 
KING Farouk 
With a slow roll, black stars, 


teeth in the Middle East.” For Farouk she 
had a special number, “The Bride of the 
Nile,” which (said the newsman) “has a 
romantic beginning, a tragic finale and, as 
Samia does it, a restless middle.” 

That night the King turned up at the 
Casino with the Aga and the Begum, the 
Aga’s son, Aly Khan, and his wife, Rita 
Hayworth. Farouk got into a baccarat 
game and played on until 5 a.m., win- 
ning 20 million francs. The next night 
he won 15 million, the third night he be- 
gan to lose. The Casino refused to give 
out statistics on the losses. 

It was almost like old times in Deau- 
ville. But things were not equally idyllic 
elsewhere in France. Down in Biarritz 
business was terrible, and a lot of big- 
name guests were getting free hotel rooms 
just to provide publicity. The Duke of 
Windsor had been heard to murmur, as he 
escorted his Duchess about town: “Now 
when my father was here. . .” 


ITALY 


Excursion 

Gorizia is a small (pop. 30,000) Italian 
city through whose eastern outskirts runs 
the boundary between Yugoslavia and 
Italy. Ever since the 1947 peace treaty 
which set up this artificial boundary, gre- 
garious Gorizians had chafed mightily un- 
der border control rules that permitted 
only a handful of them to cross the fron- 
tier. Last week, the Italians and Yugoslavs 
decided to relent, issued about 2,000 per- 
mits allowing the bearers to cross the bor- 
der on Sunday. 

All Saturday night, Yugoslav residents 
streamed toward the line. They came in 
trains, trucks, horsecars and on bicycles— 
some with permits, most without. When 
the barrier finally went up on Sunday 
morning, a mob of 5,000 enthusiastic resi- 
dents of the Yugoslav zone stormed into 
Italian Gorizia. 

The Yugoslav crowd spread quickly 
through Gorizia’s shops, cafés, bars and 
restaurants, filled their shopping bags with 
food, wine, stockings, towels, lipsticks and 
medical supplies. Yugoslav housewives ex- 
hausted the supply of brooms in a matter 
of minutes. In a sidewalk café, one elderly 
Yugoslav said: “This is the first real coffee 
I have had in three years. I must drink 
it slowly, or it will poison me.” 

That afternoon, the Yugoslavs began 
the trek back, the housewives waving 
their brooms, the girls their lipsticks. 
Yugoslav authorities feared that further 
excursions into the capitalist parts of Go- 
rizia would breed discontent among Tito’s 
subjects. At week’s end, Italian newspa- 
pers carried a laconic communiqué: “Per- 
mits to cross the Italian-Yugoslav frontier 
will be stopped until further notice.” 


RUMANIA 
Conquest by Phone? 


No U.S. correspondent has been al- 
lowed in Rumania since February 1948. 
Last week a perceptive career diplomat 
who recently left Rumania told newsmen 
what the score is in that wretched country: 

Rumania is the most completely cap- 
tive of the satellites. Barring a major war, 
there is no hope for resistance within the 
tightly policed state. Rumania has also 
been “organized for the hereafter.” The 
now-completed takeover of the Orthodox 
Church (whose membership includes 90% 
of the population) was the neatest piece 
of conspiratorial statecraft in many years 
in the Balkans, 

Foreign Minister Ana Pauker still runs 
the show (with the vigilant help of the 
Russian embassy), still enjoys the Krem- 
lin’s confidence, despite rumors to the 
contrary. The Rumanian army has been 
thoroughly purged. The Russians have 
three, possibly four, divisions in Rumania. 
If they wanted to take the country over, 
they could do it by phone. 
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PEOPLE 


The Family Circle 


Surrounded by relatives and friends in a 
suite at Manhattan’s Hotel Sherry Neth- 
erland, durable Elder Statesman Bernard 
Baruch celebrated his 8oth birthday with 
champagne and caviar, ice cream and cake. 
Baruch, who back in 1947 said that he was 
bowing out of public life, had definitely 
changed his mind: “The sands are running 
out for me, but I’m not senile yet. I'll 
know when I am, and I'll shut up. But I 
am still able to cope with those fellows [in 
Washington], and I'll keep telling them 
what I think should be done until some- 
body listens.” 

After a short wait at the Denver air- 
port, a beaming Dwight D. Eisenhower 
met his only son, Captain- John S. D. 
Eisenhower, West Point English instruc- 
tor, drove him to the home of the gen- 
eral’s parents-in-law for a bang-up family 
reunion (see cut). 

Ater 14 years of marriage and three of 
divorce, Poetess Dorothy Parker, 57, was 
remarried in Bel-Air, Calif. to second hus- 
band Alan Campbell, 43. Explained Screen 
Writer Campbell: “I just called her up in 
New York and asked her and she said 
yes.” What about the honeymoon? “We're 
not going away,” said Dorothy. “We've 
been everywhere.” 





Roses & Thorns 


Unveiled on its site opposite the West 
Point library: a heroic bronze statue of 
the late great General George S. Patton 
Jr., complete with pearl-handled pistols. 

Disturbed by popular demonstrations 





European 
ELsA SCHIAPARELLI 
A long delay. 
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EISENHOWER FAMILY REUNION* 
A short wait. 


against him, India’s multimillionaire 
Nizam of Hyderabad voluntarily gave up 
his royal right to have the public roads 
cleared during his afternoon drive to his 
mother’s tomb. 

Named as winners of the New York 
Board of Trade’s gold plaques for “Nota- 
ble Service in the Preservation of Our 
Heritage of America”: U.S. District Judge 
Harold Medina and Fleet Admiral Ches- 
ter Nimitz. 

Taking orders for his new syndicated 
weekly newspaper column: up & coming 
new Journalist Cecil B. (for Blount) 
DeMille of Hollywood. 

Nabbed at Nice by French police as she 
was about to board a plane for Tunis, 
Couturiére Elsa Schiaparelli tried to ex- 
plain why she was carrying with her $1,485 
in undeclared U.S. bills (which were con- 
fiscated), plus several items of jewelry 
which she had reported stolen the previous 
week. Released after six hours of question- 
ing, she could only sputter: “I am furi- 
ous.” Later, she told newsmen that she 
hadn’t bothered to report the jewels’ re- 
covery because the main item, a set of 
diamond pins on a chain, valued at $5,714, 
was still missing. As for the money, she 
thought she had a right to do with it as she 
pleased: her dress designs had brought 
France more dollars than most French 


businesses. 
The Way Things Are 
Katherine ("Klondike Kate") Van 


Duren, 69, oldtime “Belle of the Yukon,” 
turned up at the roth International Re- 
union of Alaskan Sourdoughs sporting a 
practically undamaged pair of gams but re- 
membering better days: “I was a sunflow- 
er, but Lord, the petals are falling fast.” 
Luscious Patricia Morison, who was on 
her uppers in filmdom before she romped 


and trilled through the Broadway smash 
Kiss Me, Kate, noted a change in the 
California climate: “A week or so ago 
when I sang at the Hollywood Bowl... 
people who used to nod and say ‘Hello, 
Pat’ ... came dashing backstage and 
threw their arms around me, shouting 
‘Dahling, you were wonderful!’ ” 

In Madison for the unveiling of a scale 
model of the U.S.S. Wisconsin, Fleet Ad- 
miral William D. Leahy recalled that he 
was once all set to enter the U. of Wiscon- 
sin law school: “I was all signed up. But 
somehow I got tangled up with the Navy 
and here I am. I never would have been 
worth a darn as a lawyer anyway.” 

Shock-haired, baggy-trousered British 
Poet Stephen Spender was also off on a 
nostalgia jag. “Science has provided man 
with the means . . . of complete destruc- 
tion,” he told a Harvard poetry confer- 
ence. “What has always been the essential 
condition for creating poetry—the assur- 
ance of a continuity in civilization—is 
lost.” 

Hollywood Gossipist Hedda Hopper 
led with her chin, bravely recorded the 
result: “When I wrote that I didn’t under- 
stand why Louis Calhern and Nina Foch 
wanted to do King Lear on Broadway,” 
she reported, “I got the following note 
from James T. Burns Jr. of Columbia Uni- 
versity: ‘The reason artists like Calhern 
and Foch choose to star in Lear instead 
of staying in California to portray de- 
funct cattle barons and brilliantined cuties 
is approximately the same reason a gifted 
writer would prefer to become a Wolcott 
Gibbs instead of a Hedda Hopper.’ ” 


* Father-in-law John Doud, wife Mamie, son 
John, grandson Dwight D. II, daughter-in-law 
Barbara, mother-in-law Elvera Doud, grand- 
daughter Barbara Anne, Dwight D. 
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to wash away garbage in your home! 


REALLY NEW—TOP TO BOTTOM, 
INSIDE AND OUT! 
FITS PRACTICALLY EVERY SINK! 


How WOULD YOU LIKE never to SEE, TOUCH, SMELL un- 
sanitary garbage again? 

To simply turn on the cold water—and wash garbage out 
of your home, out of your life? 


Just picture this all-new, all-white G-E Disposall under 
your sink. Quietly, invisibly going to work for you—shred- 
ding food wastes into tiny particles and flushing them 
harmlessly away to sewer or septic tank! 


For this new G-E Disposall betters the best! Features 
which have made the Disposall a favorite appliance in a 
quarter of a million American homes have been even further 
refined . . . improved upon! Truly, here is the last word in 
food waste disposal. 

15 years of General Electric engineering skill have gone 
into making this one of the greatest kitchen appliances of 
all time. You owe it to yourself—to the sanitary cleanliness 
of your home—to see the new G-E Disposall at your 
dealer’s today! 


Know These Facts Before You 
Invest In a Food Waste Disposer! 


@ In test after test, conducted by city officials, builders and 
contractors—under toughest operating conditions—the G-E 
Disposall has met every challenge! 

e The G-E Disposall is engineered to answer the strictest 
specifications of safety, sanitation and efficiency! Designed 
to fit practically every sink! 

e The Disposall is dependable—as all G-E appliances are. 
A specially designed General Electric motor and the tough- 
est non-corrosive steel alloy impellers and shredder provide 
years and years of dependable service. 

e Feature for feature—part for part—no other disposer can 
match the great new G-E Dis- 
posall! Comes in two gleaming- 
white, kitchen-bright models! 
General Electric Company, 
Bridgeport 2, Connecticut. 


New G-E Disposall comes in two 

handsome models. Selection of 
unit is determined by location of 
existing plumbing. Between these two 
units, quick, easy Disposall installa- 
tion can be made in practically every 
sink. At your dealer’s—now! 





You can put your confidence in— 





1. You just scrape food waste into 
the drain opening. 2. Turn the mar- 
velous Twistop safety control (the 
Disposall cover—the only part in 
sight). The Twistop acts as stopper, 
strainer and switch all-in-one! 3. 
Simply turn on cold water. Instantly 


4 


the G-E Disposall goes into action— 
grinding food waste into tiny bits. An 
amazing G-E flow stwitch insures the 
proper amount of “flushing” water 
needed to wash away food waste. All 


waste is literally “washed away” to 


either sewer or septic tank, 


GENERAL ELECTRIC 
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Pitti Gallery, Rome 











Borgese Gallery, Rome 


IL Sopoma’s “Sarnt Sepastran,” “Hoty Famity” & “Lepa” 


Lazy Genius 


Giovanni Antonio Bazzi (1477-1549) 
has been called both a great artist and a 
hack imitator. Pope Leo X made him a 
Cavalier of the Order of Christ; Art His- 
torian Vasari, also a contemporary, de- 
scribed him simply as “a beast.” He was 
also known as “The Sodomite,” which 
pleased him; Bazzi signed his letters “Il 
Sodoma”—the name he is known by today. 

Last week Siena, his home town, cele- 
brated the gost anniversary of Il So- 
doma’s death with a full-dress retrospec- 
tive exhibition drawn from France and 
Germany as well as Italy. Along with the 
70-odd paintings and drawings on show 
was a batch of personal documents that 
proved him to have been the luxury prod- 
uct of a wide-open age; lazy, cynical, 
proud, humorous and wild. 

He wrote songs in praise of homosex- 
uality and accompanied them on the lute 
with what Vasari grudgingly described as 
“no little facility.” He kept a string of 
race horses, and pets by the dozen: jays, 
apes, badgers, squirrels, marmosets, turtle 
doves, and a raven which he taught to 
answer the door. In an inventory of goods 
filed with the Siena tax collector in 1512, 
Il Sodoma also listed “a donkey that talks 
theology to the priests.” 

When he was low in funds, Il Sodoma 
gave in to the pleas of his admiring pa- 
trons and worked a bit. He had well assim- 
ilated the painting techniques of his con- 
sistently great contemporaries, Da Vinci 
and Raphael. He had once taken the 
trouble to copy Da Vinci’s painting of 
Leda, which has since been lost, and II 
Sodoma's copy was long mistaken for the 
original. He could draw, when he cared 
to, with serene accuracy; he knew how to 
round out shapes by blurring their con- 
tours (sfumato), and how to steep his 
fingers in rippling depths of light and 
shadow (chiaroscuro). 

Such pictures as his Nuptials of Alex- 
ander in Rome’s Villa Farnesina and the 
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Painting came last. 


ART 


Saint Sebastian which he painted on a 
processional banner (see cut) rivaled the 
best of Renaissance art. Others were quick, 
badly botched candidates for the booby 
prize. Their quality, or lack of it, was apt 
to depend on the fee. 


Miserable Nudes 


Long dominated by a handful of aging 
masters, French artists have been increas- 
ingly aware, lately, of a young master now 
dead. Francis Gruber was only 36 when he 
died of asthma and T.B. in 1948; his 
Montparnasse friends remember him as an 
overpowering gay blade who talked, drank 
and painted at a furious clip and did all 
three magnificently. His paintings, on 
show in a Paris gallery last week, were sad 











ne. Francis Gruber 
Gruser’s “NUDE IN THE STUDIO 
Drawing came first. 


and bony as a squirrel in March—cold and 
sometimes acid in color, scalpel-sharp in 
line. They consisted mostly of hollow- 
chested nudes, their breasts pinched with 
cold, whose bones and muscles were as 
clearly delineated as in anatomical draw- 
ings and whose eyes were black and full 
of misery. His landscapes, too, had a with- 
ered look. “The sun in Gruber’s sky,” one 
critic wrote, “is never warm enough to 
take away the goose flesh.” 

Gruber’s father, a famed stained-glass 
maker of Alsace, encouraged him to draw 
but refused to let him have his paints in 
the afternoons unless his morning drawing 
lessons went well. Under such discipline, 
Francis Gruber grew up to be one of the 
finest draftsmen of his generation, though 
his lines almost never described round, 
soft shapes. Hard, mean, digging, they 
hinted constantly at the pain that plagued 
him. His death meant the disappearance, 
wrote Paris Critic Waldemar George, of 
“the only painter who was capable of giv- 
ing to French art a sense of ... the 
human values. Our only consolation is to 
know that his teaching will not be lost. In 
the end, the young will owe him much.” 

George neglected to say what France’s 
young painters would eventually learn 
from Gruber. Most of them are still ex- 
perimenting with Picasso's big, free, arbi- 
trarily distorted forms and Matisse’s ar- 
bitrarily souped-up colors. They were not 
yet inclined, apparently, to follow Gru- 
ber’s grimmer, narrower path. 

If Gruber had any one thing to teach, it 
was the value of a return to the 15th and 
16th Century German masters he himself 
most admired: Matthias Griinewald, Mar- 
tin Schongauer and Albrecht Diirer. Their 
art had been as strictly delineated, and 
often as sad and bitter cold as his, though 
far more ambitious. Had he lived, Gru- 
ber might conceivably have come to paint 
a Crucifixion as great as Griinewald’s. He 
never got beyond showing how pathetic a 
nude model and how forbidding a winter 
landscape can look. 
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The Lord was their Shepherd 


Tue First THING they did when they got off the ship was 
to kneel down under the open sky and thank God. That 
was why they had come here .. . to meet God in the way 
they thought right. 


It was a simple, manly way they had with Him. Each man 
secking His presence, re ading His Word, listening to 
His voice, trying to understand His way and to live by it. 
Each man a free man, responsible to God. 


It was not only on Sundays, or in church alone, that they 
thought of Him, but always and everywhere. They felt 
that the world was God’s house, and they walked rev erently 
in it, and they tried to remember to live by His ways. 


So it was that when they wrote a Declaration of Independence, 
in that fateful moment of making themselves a nation, 
they called upon Him to behold the justice of what they 
were about to do. 


And when they met to draw up a Constitution, 
governing how Americans should behave 
towards each other, they prayed for 


guidance from the Highest Lawgiver of all. 


And from that day to this, when we come together to make 
a solemn public decision, we take a moment to ask God 
to make our minds wise, and our hearts good, 


and our motives pure. 


Surely there never was a better country to find God in. 
Out on the open coast, where the ocean’ stirs forever 

always changing and always the same; on the 
prairies where the grass blows and ripens and dies and is 


and ever, 
born again; in the wild, high mountains and in the 

silent desert-—everywhere under this wide sky the feeling 
comes: Some one has been here. Some one has made this 


beautiful for me. Some one expects me to be worthy of this. 


Some one expects me to be worthy. ... Through most of 


our history we have lived with that faith, And only as long 


as we believe it, and go on living by it, will we be secure. 


Vie Moniiaes MUTUAL LIFE INSURANCE COMPANY 
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Cooking For 4 or 4000! 





Horpoint’s matchless experi 
ence Is the same lasting 
ruggedness and depends 





qualiry into electric iges for 
home kitchens. Then Horpoint 





s them with distinc 





glamo 
tive ing and sparkling 
beauty. No wonder so many 
homemakers, too, look to 
Hotpoint for the finest frst! 


















In America’s Leading Motel And Restaurant 
Kitchens...As In Modern Home Kitchens... 
Hotpoint AU-Electric Equipment Is Doing The 
World's Finest Cooking Job. 


Matchless experience, expressed in ruggedness and 
through-and-through quality, distinguishes Hotpoint equip- 
ment wherever cooking is a serious business as well as an art. 


That's why you see Hotpoint in so many schools, hos- 
pitals, and the best hotels and restaurants. And that’s why 
you see Hotpoint in the ships of our Merchant Marine and 
the U. S. Navy, as well as in the luxury liners. 


The new Hotpoint Electric SUPERange, with Recipe 
Robotrol, makes automatic control of range-top cooking 
possible for the first time. It is the most revolutionary Pe 
vancement in quantity electric cooking since Hotpoint 
pioneered the automatic oven thermostat. To learn more 
about the SUPERange, write Commercial Equipment Dept., 
Hotpoint Inc. (A General Electric Affiliate), 251 S. Seeley 
Ave., Chicago 12, Illinois. 


Everybody’s Pointing To 


Quality Cooking Equipment 


COOKING FOR 4 OR 4000—ONLY HOTPOINT Is BEST FOR BOTH 
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Tickets, Please 


“You can’t pick up the phone that you 
don’t get an application for a World 
Series ticket,” a Philadelphia Phillies 
baseball official said. “Why, I’ve been 
hearing from people I haven’t seen in 
years.” Nevertheless, the Phillies an- 
nounced last week that Series tickets 
would not be sold until Commissioner 
A. B. (“Happy”) Chandler gave his O.K. 
But while the pennant was still up for 
grabs, the Phillies’ 54-game lead early this 
week made them clearly the team to beat. 

Thanks mainly to bonus Pitchers Curt 
Simmons (15-7) and Robin Roberts (16- 
5), as well as spectacular relief pitching 
by Jim Konstanty (10-4), the Phillies 
have pushed ahead of their early season 
promise, when shrewd, hustling Manager 
Eddie Sawyer was insisting they were just 
a good bet for third (Tie, May 29). 

Bunched back of the Phillies were the 
Brooklyn Dodgers, who started off like 
runaways and then, with mediocre pitch- 
ing, became the season’s biggest disap- 
pointment; the fast-moving Boston 
Braves, supported by outstanding pitch- 
ing from Warren Spahn, Johnny Sain and 
Vern Bickford; the St. Louis Cardinals, 
held down by too many batting slumps; 
the New York Giants, who had surprised 
everybody by winning 17 out of 18 games, 
then abruptly dropped three out of four 
to the Dodgers last week.* 





* Said Dodger Manager Burt Shotton: “Well, I 
guess that disposes of the Giants. I don’t think 
we'll hear much more about them passing us this 
year.” Retorted Giant Manager Leo Durocher, 
when he heard about it: “So the Dodgers have 
disposed of the Giants? Nuts to kindly old Burt, 
Just remind that silver-haired gentleman that we 
still have eight games to play with the Dodgers,” 





Epprz SAWYER 
Better than his bet, 
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In the American League, Red Rolfe’s 
Detroit Tigers had kept ahead of the field 
for most of the season (their lead early 
this week: 34 games), thanks to the hurl- 
ing of Dizzy Trout, Fred Hutchinson, 
Ted Gray and Art Houtteman and the 
recovery of Hal Newhouser, who was not 
able to start a game until mid-May. 

Piled up behind the Tigers were the 
Yankees, with Joe DiMaggio back in the 
line-up (see above), and Lou Boudreau’s 
rebuilt Cleveland Indians, spurred on by 
such rookie sluggers as Third Baseman 
Al Rosen (33 homers) and First Baseman 
Luke Easter (21 homers), as well as Cen- 
terfielder Larry Doby (nine homers in ten 
games). After them, in fourth place, were 
the Boston Red Sox. 

Since July 12, the Red Sox have been 
minus Ted Williams, out with an elbow 
injury. One day last week, Ted rapped a 
practice ball over the fence at Fenway 
Park. Said he: “It felt wonderful.” But it 
would probably take more than the return 
of Ted Williams to catch the Tigers. 


"| Wasn't Very Good" 


It was billed as one of the big fights of 
the summer, but nobody was taken in, 
Heavyweight Challenger Freddie Beshore, 
less skillful than stubborn, was never a 
dashing performer. And pencil-mustached 
Ezzard Charles, though heavyweight 
champion of the world (National Boxing 
Association version, not good in New 


ABOVE ADVERSITY 


To the young men of the country as well as to many an oldster, this is a hero, 
come war or come peace, and as much because he has overcome adversity as 
because he has known success, Ailing, aging (35) Joe DiMaggio has had a poor 
season, was dropped a month ago from his cleanup position in the batting order, 
fortnight ago was benched for a plain rest for the first time in his 14-year career. 
In Philadelphia one night last week, Joe came to bat in the ninth with the score 
tied 2-2, broke up the game with a booming homer into the left-field stands. 
At game’s end a hero-worshiping group of Philadelphians, who had just seen 
their team beaten, piled out of the stands to cheer their man to the clubhouse. 










Associated Press 













York or London), has neither heavy punch 
nor box-office drawing power, Last week, 
as they faced each other in Buffalo’s Me- 
morial Auditorium, the fans stayed away 


in droves; paid attendance (6,298) and 
receipts ($28,666) were the lowest ever 
for a heavyweight championship bout. 

For most of the fight, Beshore hugged 
and tugged while broad-shouldered Ez- 
zard Charles clouted him clumsily. At 
2:53 of the 14th round, the battered and 
bloodied Beshore was still on his feet, but 
thoroughly cut up, and the referee stopped 
the fight. Not even Charles felt like crow- 
ing over his no-knockdown victory. Said 
he, reflectively: “I should have moved 
more. I wasn’t very good.” 

Until the fight, 29-year-old Charles had 
been hoping to claim a big share of the 
purse in his bout next month with aging 
(36) Joe Louis, who will come out of re- 
tirement to pay off his income-tax debts. 
But the unimpressive win over Beshore 
quashed Charles’s hopes, In the Sept. 27 
match, Louis will get 35% of the purse, 
Charles a mere 20%, thus making him the 
first champion to take the short end of 
the money in a title fight. 


Champion of the Sound 


To yachtsmen, a youngster old enough 
to sit still is old enough to learn to sail. 
On Long Island Sound, cruising ground of 
thousands of summer sailors, a boy or 
girl of ten is old enough to race his own 
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¢ Anvestigate 


business 


telephones 
as carefully as you do 





a new product 


Your interior telephone facilities are 
an important factor in the success of 
your operations. A P-A-X Business 
Telephone System will provide 
the quick, dependable telephone 
communications that help to 
make your business more efficient 
;s.and more profitable. 

P-A-X is your own system—there 
are no recurring rental charges. 
It takes over all inside calls, leaving 
rented city telephones open for 
outside and long distance calls—for 
better service to your customers. 
Investigate all the advantages a 
P-A-X telephone system can bring 
to your business. 
Write: AUTOMATIC ELECTRIC 
SALES CORPORATION, 
1033 West Van Buren Street, 
Chicago 7, Illinois. 
In Canada: Automatic Electric 
(Canada) Limited, ‘Toronto. 
Offices in Principal Cities. 


business 
© PAX = 
systems 
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Tont Monetti & Crew 
She borrowed a boat. 


boat in “midget” class (under 15 years) 
events. Last week the best of the midgets 
raced for the championship of the Sound, 
and the silver-crusted Scovill Cup which 
is emblematic of it. 

All that a midget really needs in the 
Sound’s top event for young sailors is a 
boat of the 19-ft. Lightning class, good 
sense about sailing fundamentals and, for 
emergencies, the ability to swim. The 13 
competitors at New Rochelle’s Huguenot 
Yacht Club last week had a bit more than 
that. They were the individual champs of 
13 yacht clubs and several of them had 
raced for the Scovill Cup before. 

Upwind First. Among the novices was 
13-year-old Toni Monetti, a tiny (4 ft. 
8 in., 80 Ibs.), fluffy-haired blonde who 
owns no boat and had never tried for the 
Scovill Cup before. She borrowed a 
friend’s boat, the Bijope, and with her 
crew (two 14-year-old boys), she man- 
aged to sail her way into the five-boat 
championships. 

At the signal gun for the first of the 
finals, her boat began heeling over in the 
wind. Shouting orders to her crew, Toni 
set the tiller carefully, shrewdly tacked 
upwind around the other boats and forged 
ahead. Toni’s tactical philosophy: ‘The 
wind that comes off another boat’s sail is 
no good. The trick is to come around and 
put the other boat in your back wind.” By 
doing just that, and holding her lead, 
Toni brought her boat in first in two 2}- 
mile races and a conclusive 5-miler. For 
Toni’s Manhassat Bay Yacht Club, it 
was the first Scovill Cup victory in 25 
years of midget racing. 

Champagne Later. Despite her skilled 
sailing, Toni was a bit surprised that she 
won. Her explanation to reporters, after a 
moment of solemn reflection: “I guess I 
had a good crew.” But not until she was 
given a dunking in the Sound, a ritual 
for winners, did she feel like a champion. 

Toni has been sailing ever since her 


father, Amold E. Monetti, Manhassat 
Bay’s commodore, bought an Atlantic 
class (30-ft.) sloop nine years ago. No- 
body taught her to sail: “I just learned 
how by doing it.” A ninth-grader, Tani 
hopes to become an artist because “you 
can’t make a living out of sailing.” But, 
like most of her fellow midgets, she fully 
intends to keep on racing, too. When she 
reaches 18, Toni will sail in women’s class 
events; the women’s champion of the 
Sound is feted each year with a trophy 
bow! filled with champagne. 

Last week, in Toni’s honor, the midgets 
drank Coca-Cola from her Scovill Cup. 


Who Won 

@ In Brookline, Mass., in what Austra- 
lians hoped was a preview of this week’s 
Davis Cup doubles, Aussies Jack Brom- 
wich and Frank Sedgman won the Nation- 
al title from the U.S.’s Billy Talbert and 
Gardnar Mulloy, 7-5, 8-6, 3-6, 6-1. 

@ In Kure, Japan, Swimmer Hironoshin 
Furuhashi shaved nearly a second off the 
world’s record for the 5o0o0-meter free 
style. His time: 5:55.8. Runners-up: Yale’s 
John Marshall, Hawaii’s Ford Konno. 

@ In Cleveland, 1948 Olympics Half-Mil- 
er Mal Whitfield legged the 880 in 1: 49.2, 
to equal the world’s record set by Britain's 
Sidney Wooderson in 1938. 

g In Stockholm, Yaleman Jim Fuchs won 
an international shot-put meet with a 
heave of 54 it. 74 in., returned to the field 
this week to make his best toss yet, a 
world-record 58 ft. 9% in. 

@ In Chicago, 23-year-old Polly Riley of 
Fort Worth capped an eight-year effort 
to win the Women’s Western Amateur 
Golf Championship by doing just that, 
4 and 3, over 24-year-old Mae Murray of 
Rutland, Vt. 

@ In Baltimore, Veteran Lloyd Mangrum 
came from behind on the last round to 
win $2,600 and the Eastern Open Golf 
Championship with a nine-under-par 279. 
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American-S$tardard 


First in heating... first in plumbing 
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®@ How to keep a home luxuriously warm and com- 
fortable in winter weather is an old problem. 

But here’s a new, tested answer to it... the 
brand new Winterway Winter Air Conditioner by 
American-Standard. 

Each feature of this oil-fired unit for small to 
medium sized homes was developed with two prime 
factors in mind: comfort and economy. The new 
Winterway offers a happy combination of both. 

It provides comfort through automatic, trouble- 


free heating that makes every part of the room a 


“cozy corner.” It assures economy by its long life 
and efficient use of fuel. And its special design 
permits installation with minimum time and labor, 

You will find that this same careful planning, this 
same insistence on providing top quality at as low a 
cost as possible, is reflected in every heating unit 
and every plumbing fixture American- 
Standard makes. Perhaps that is why more 
American homes have heating and plumb- 
ing by American-Standard than by any 


other single company. 


MARK OF MERIT 


American Radiator & Standard Sanitary Corp. + General Offices: Pittsburgh, Pa. 
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LOOK FOR THIS 








Serving home and industry: AMERICAN-STANDARD + AMERICAN BLOWER » CHURCH SEATS + DETROIT LUBRICATOR + KEWANEE BOILERS + ROSS HEATER + TONAWANDA IRON 
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A PE OO? 
Your hair's handsomer, scalp feels better, when 
you give them extra protection against drying 
summer sun. Vitalis “Live-Action” care — Vi- 
talis and the “60-Second Workout”— guards 
hair, invigorates scalp. Get Vitalis today, at any 
drug counter or barber shop. 


Use LIVE-ACTION’ 
VITALIS =< 


60-Second Workout” 


50 SECONDS’ massage—feel the 
difference. Vitalis stimulates 
scalp, prevents dryness, routs 
flaky dandruff, helps check ex- 
cessive falling hair. 


10 SECONDS’ combing —see the 
difference in your hair. Neater, 
handsomer —set to stay. No 
“slicked-down” look. Vitalis 
contains no greasy petrolatum. 





@ Many skin specialists pre- 
scribe two of Vitalis’ basic in- 
gredients for dry, flaky scalp, 


A PRODUCT oF 
BRISTOL-MYERS 
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Like cream tonic? 
The one for you 
ls Vitalis Hair Cream 
Different! New! 
It's lighter- bodied 
(No mess, No “gook”) 
Gives your hair that 


CLEAN-GROOMED look! 
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EDUCATION 





Smarties 


In the ‘20s, according to Novelist 
Evelyn Waugh in Brideshead Revisited, 
the smart Oxford undergraduate ate plov- 
ers’ eggs, read T. S. Eliot, drove a Morris- 
Cowley two-seater, might even carry a 
pet Teddy bear around with him. 

In 1950, standards have changed, but 
not much. With its tongue barely bulging 
its cheek, Satire, a new Oxford undergrad- 
uate magazine, lists requirements for pres- 
ent-day “smarties”: 

@ “It is not smart to attend lectures, un- 
less they have not the remotest connec- 
tion with one’s subject . . . No smartie 
has ever heard of Science.” 

@ “One must have read: Evelyn Waugh, 
Truman Capote, Raymond Chandler, 
Nancy Mitford. No one should be caught 
reading: Beverly Nichols, Elizabeth 
Bowen.” 

@ “Most smarties know very few women. 
It is not smart to know women undergrad- 
uates, and it is unheard of to have a girl- 
friend, except in London. The very smart- 
est, of course, know no women at all.” 
@ “It is essential to have a car. Aristos 
[the drawer above smarties] have Bent- 
leys or Allards; smarties, Humbers or Tri- 
umphs .. . No smartie would be seen dead 
on a bicycle.” 

@ “As it is. virtually impossible to obtain 
smart food in Oxford, most smarties do 
not eat.” 


Bank Street Experimenter 

About the time that Lucy Sprague 
Mitchell came to live in Manhattan in 
1913, the superintendent of New York 
City’s public schools could boast, “I like 
to pause at 11 o'clock in the morning and 
reflect that all over New York thou- 
sands of pupils are reading the same page 
of the same book.” School desks were 
screwed firmly to the floor, and pupils 
were expected to sit quietly at them. 
Teachers were supposed to know their 
subjects well, and little else besides. 

To bright-eyed Lucy Mitchell (wife of 
the famed Columbia economist, Wesley 
C. Mitchell) such rigidity seemed all 
wrong. To do something about her con- 
victions, she went to her wealthy cousin, 
Elizabeth Sprague Coolidge,* got a prom- 
ise of $50,000 to start a “bureau of edu- 
cational experiments.” Taking over an 
old four-story yeast warehouse on Green- 
wich Village’s Bank Street, she opened 
one of Manhattan’s first “progressive” 
nursery schools. Over the years, she also 
hired psychologists, physicians, educators 
and social workers to study child growth 
and maturity levels from infancy to 
adolescence. 

Last week, in Our Children and Our 
Schools (Simon & Schuster; $4), Lucy 
Mitchell laid down Bank Street's ideas 


% Best known as the U.S.’s No. 1 music patron 
(the Coolidge Auditorium of the Library of Con- 
gress, the Coolidge String Quartet). 


about education and described how they 
can be put into practice. 

“That's Tommyrot." Although she has 
always been a progressive, Lucy Mitchell 
concedes that some of the early U.S. ex- 
perimenters went too far: “Many were 
terrified of any kind of memory work. 
They thought it stultified the child. That's 
tommyrot. There’s no reason why a child 
shouldn’t spell well or why he shouldn’t 
know his multiplication table.” 

Another early progressive idea—“that 
children could manage themselves’—is 
also disavowed by Bank Street. “Immedi- 
ate complete freedom for the child,” says 





Lillian Pagnini—Cal-Pictures 
Lucy SpraGve MITCHELL 
Complete freedom can be chaotic. 


Lucy Mitchell, “is as chaotic as the same 
thing for a country.” 

As Mrs. Mitchell’s work progressed, she 
and Bank Street got increasing recogni- 
tion. Bank Street techniques—free-mov- 
ing, informally arranged classrooms, teach- 
ing the three Rs by tying them in with 
children’s daily lives, frequent outside ex- 
cursions (¢.g., to visit fire departments, 
stores, etc.), a hands-off policy to encour- 
age free artistic expression among the chil- 
dren—have been widely, if cautiously, 
picked up by many public schools. 

Excuse for Existence. This fall, with 
spry, 72-year-old Mrs. Mitchell still in 
charge, Bank Street will be operating pilot 
classes in four New York City schools; 
300 teachers, many of them from public 
schools, will be taking courses at Bank 
Street headquarters. 

That is the way Lucy Mitchell wants 
it to be. “I am not in favor,” she says 
emphatically, “of station-wagon progres- 
sive education . . . I have always felt our 
school was purely a laboratory for the 
public schools. That was the excuse for 
its existence.” 
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Because it seals heat quicker and slicker, that big refrig- 
erator actually keeps foods colder and fresher. Reason: 
more and more lightweight Alcoa Aluminum used inside 
to carry off heat. . . . Refrigerator ice-trays and grids, 
evaporators and doors, meat and vegetable drawers, 
shelves and working parts of Alcoa Aluminum didn’t just 
happen. They are the result of the same thorough Alcoa 
Research that pioneered the way to today's better buys in 
aluminum—for home, farm and industry. Equipment for 
work and leisure that is lighter, stronger, more lasting 
than any ever built before. ALUMINUM COMPANY OF 
AMERICA, 1794V Gulf Building, Pittsburgh 19, Penna. 
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IF YOU'RE LOOKING at refrigerators, be 
sure to notice that famous makers use Alcoa 
Aluminum for ice-trays, shelves, vegetable and 
meat drawers, many important working parts. 
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EXCLUSIVE SAFTI-LOCK 
GUM-DIPPED CORD BODY 


Safti-Lock construction, developed as a 
result of Firestone’s unequalled expe- 
rience in building racing tires, binds all 
parts of the tire into a single inseparable 
unit of amazing strength. The improved 
Firestone process of Gum-Dipping 
insulates every cord against heat created 
by internal friction, the principal cause 
of blowouts. 





UNIQUE SKID-RESISTORS 
IN SAFTI-GRIP TREAD 


When you step on the gas, these Skid- 
Resistors open up and dig into the road 
like the claws of a cat. When you get 
rolling, they close up until you need 
them again. Then, when you step on the 
brake, the Skid-Resistors open again, 
but this time the opposite edges dig into 
the road, bringing you to a smooth, safe 
stop without skidding or slipping. 


Firestone Life Protector Safety Tubes | 
Give Utmost Protection Against Blowouts 


Firestone Tires are built to resist most causes of blowouts, 
but no tire can withstand running over a spike or other sharp 
object at high speed. A tire with an ordinary tube will go flat 
instantly when a blowout occurs, causing the car to swerve 
out of control. Firestone Life Protector Safety Tubes retain 
% of the air, enabling you to bring your car to a safe, straight- 


line stop. 
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NU fas N AUGUST 3, FIRESTONE CELEBRATED its 50th 
ae Anniversary of providing the public with extra quality and extra 
— value products and services at no extra cost. In that half-century, 
} Firestone pioneered such outstanding contributions to safety and economy as the 
first straight-side tire, the first commercial demountable rim, the first non-skid tread, 
f the first Gum-Dipping process, and the first balloon tire... achievements which 


prove that Your Safety Is Our Business at Firestone. 


Your safety is also the business of Firestone Dealers and Stores. There you will 
find men and machines that will help you get out of your tires all of the mileage 
we build into them. So make safety your business, too. Equip your car with Firestone 
Super-Balloons and have them inspected regularly, without cost or obligation, at 
your nearby Firestone Dealer or Store. 


Listen to the Voice of Firestone every Monday evening over NBC 
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Copyright, 1950, The Firestone Tire & Rubber Co, 
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Just what the doctor ordered 


What would you do with four million 
pounds of garbage? That’s about the 
amount that an average city of 300,000 
must get rid of each day. Every com- 
munity in America, in greater or lesser 
degree, must face this public health 
problem and solve it. For flies, rats and 
mice too often take up where city plan- 
ners leave off, and what was merely an 
unsightly dump heap with a “down- 
wind” odor becomes a breeding spot 


for filth-borne disease. 


Memphis, like many other cities and 
towns, is blocking epidemic at its source 
by plowing under its garbage and trash. 
Refuse is spread and compacted, then 
covered with a protective layer of earth. 
Sturdy, dependable “Caterpillar” Die- 
sel Tractors do this so efficiently and 
economically that every day when the 
sun goes down there is nothing in sight 


save a smoothed area of clean earth. 


CATERPILLAR 


REG. U. S. PAT.OF Fs 


Filled areas are seeded—blossom into 
parks and playgrounds. 

This landfill type of disposal is 
“what the doctor ordered.” If one- 
horse methods still menace the health 
of your family and neighbors, write 
today for a copy of the free booklet, 
“The Community’s Health and Sani- 
tary Landfill.” 


CATERPILLAR TRACTOR CO. © PEORIA, ILLINOIS 
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Headline of the Week 


From the Portland Oregonian: 
BILLY GRAHAM WARNS STALIN 


Time to Compromise 

After nine weeks of futile negotiations 
to end the strike on New York’s World- 
Telegram and Sun, Federal Labor Medi- 
ator Walter Maggiolo decided the time 
had come to talk turkey. Said Maggiolo: 
“The strike has gone too far for either side 
to win a clear-cut victory. There will have 
to be a compromise.” 

Last week Maggiolo persuaded both 
sides to settle down to intensive, almost 
continuous negotiations to work one out. 
In one room in his offices he put W.-T. & S. 
reprsentatives. Newspaper Guild negoti- 
ators were put in another room near by. 
Maggiolo and fellow mediators shuttled 
back & forth between the rooms, relaying 
terms. At 5:15 a.m. one day last week, the 
dog-tired, red-eyed negotiators finally 
came to terms. As they shook hands, 
World-Telly Managing Editor B. O. Mc- 
Anney said: “I am very happy that both 
sides have reached an agreement we can 

@live under.” As such, it was not a clear-cut 
victory for either side. 

Safe for a Year. The chief issue of the 
strike; the largest major walkout in Guild 
history, was union ahd job security. In the 
end, the Guild negotiators settled for the 
same offer that management had made a 
month ago, which a group of rebel Guilds- 
men had tried to get the Guild to accept 
(True, Aug. 14). The job-security clause 
permits arbitration of contested firings, 
with dismissals to be made only “for good 
and sufficient cause.” 

The strikers won a management prom- 
ise to make no economy staff cuts for a 
year. Said Thomas Murphy, executive vice 
president of the New York Guild: “Even 
if the Telly loses 50% of its advertising, 
no one can be laid off for a year.” Salaries 
were also to be boosted. The pre-strike 
minimum salaries had run from $36 to 
$110 a week. It was reported that under 
the proposed agreement they would range 
from $39 to $120—just about what the 
strikers had demanded, But the 10% gen- 
eral wage increase which the Guild had 
demanded had been chopped to an average 
increase of about 6%. 

The agreement would not go into effect 
until the strikers voted on it. If they ap- 
proved it, the W.-7. & S. would probably 
be back on the streets in about a week. 

Gone for Good? The strike had been 
costly for both sides. The 400 striking 
Guildsmen together with the 1,000 A.F.L. 
printers, stereotypers and pressmen who 
had refused to cross Guild picket lines had 
already lost upwards of $1,000,000 in 
wages. The World-Telegram and Sun had 
lost a huge amount in advertising and cir- 
culation revenue. But the full cost of 
the strike to management was still an 
unknown quantity. While the W.-7. & S. 
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was off the newsstands, New York’s two 
other evening papers had both increased 
their daily circulation. It was estimated 
that the Post had jumped about 110,000 
and the Journal-American about 70,000. 
The early evening edition of the morning 
Herald Tribune was believed to have sold 
about 40,000 extra papers daily. How 
many of the World-Telegram and Sun’s 
600,000 pre-strike readers had been lured 
away for good was anybody’s guess. 


Even Up 

As it comes to all Hearst sons, a top 
Hearst job came last week to Randolph 
Apperson Hearst, 34. After three years as 
executive editor, then associate publisher, 
handsome, slick-haired Randy Hearst took 








"A Complete Account" 


Although there are nearly 300 corre- 
spondents from 19 nations accredited to 
Korea, the London Communist Daily 
Worker last week boasted that it was “the 
one newspaper ... able to give a com- 
plete account of what is really happening.” 
Basis for this all-sweeping statement: 
Worker Staffer Alan Winnington is the 
only English-language correspondent with 
the North Korean army. 

Britons were hardly surprised that the 
“complete account” of go-year-old Cor- 
respondent Winnington, a British Com- 
munist since 1934, sounded as if he were 
covering an entirely different war. His 
“scoops” were splashed across the Work- 
er’s Page One under such streamers as: 
“U.S. Belsen in Korea,” “Americans 


Drove Women to Pits of Death.” In one 
village, wrote Winnington, 7,000 people 


Sen Francisco Examiner—Iinternational 


Davin Hearst, EpoMonp Costentz, RANDOLPH HEARST, WILLIAM R. HEARST Jr. 
The cub made good. 


over as full-fledged publisher of Hearst’s 
San Francisco Call-Bulletin (circ. 152,- 
135). Randy, who had broken in as a cub 
on his father’s San Francisco Examiner, 
was thus even up with twin brother Da- 
vid, publisher of the Los Angeles Herald & 
Express, and older brother William Ran- 
dolph Jr., publisher of the New York 
Journal-American. 

The change came as a swap: down to 
Randy’s old job stepped a veteran news- 
man, Edmond D. Coblentz, 67, able pub- 
lisher of the Call-Bulletin for the last ten 
years, who wanted to take things easier. 
For “Cobbie,” who likes to sport a cane 
and carnation, it was the first letup in 50 
years of hustling for Hearst as reporter 
and editor. Cobbie himself announced the 
change at a San Francisco banquet for 
400, including Governor Earl Warren, 
Louis B. Mayer, Sam Goldwyn and as- 
sorted top Hearst brass, and was given a 
memento of his San Francisco days. The 
gift: a cable car, 


had been “butchered. . . under the super- 
vision of American officers ... Great 
ditches like those of Belsen were used to 
try to hide the traces of the massacre.” 
But last week Winnington did have a 
beat, of sorts; he gave the names and 
cabled long quotes from American prison- 
ers whom he had supposedly interviewed. 
The “quotes” turned out to be such a 
faithful parroting of the Worker’s propa- 
ganda line, notably against Air Force 
bombings, that they could just as well 
have been composed in the Worker’s Lon- 
don office. A private from Texas was 
quoted as saying he had “only one com- 
plaint and that is against Uncle Sam’s Air 
Force .. .” A major from New Hamp- 
shire, reported Communist Winnington, 
said he felt that “we [prisoners] have 
been treated better than we deserve. Food 
good, medical care fine, ten cigarettes a 
day, we can use the piano and we are safe 
from everything but our planes.” A cor- 
poral from Missouri, reported as having 
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CUSHION SUPPORT » BARE-FOOT EASE | 


Action-free’s exclusive 5-layer insole 
assures cushion support and bare-foot 
flexibility. Styled for men who know 
good grooming, they're the finest 
shoes that Winthrop makes. 


WINTHROP ACTION-FREE SHOES 


$14.95 to $16.95 
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NAME OF NEAREST DEALER 


WINTHROP SHOE COMPANY « DIV: INTERNATIONAL SHOE COMPANY « ST. LOUIS 


“World’s most 
accommodating™companion!" 
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Wherever you go . . . your easy- 
packing Dopp-Kit goes along 
to carry all those needed arti- 
cles for personal comfort and 
good grooming. Ask for the 
Srief-Master original Dopp-Kit. Styled in 

finest leathers . . . with com- 

plete waterproof lining. 

«++ and other fine Dopp-Bilt Cases 


So 


Write Dept. T for name of neorest dealer 


CHAS. DOPPELT AND CO., INC., CHICAGO 16 
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GOMPLETE 
SAWMILLS AND 
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CIRCULAR SAWMILLS — 
HEAVY AND PORTABLE 
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been captured after two companions re- 
fused to surrender and were killed, was 
quoted as saying: “I reckon they believed 
that they would be shot in the back of the 
head like MacArthur said. Well, we were 
not. That was just his way of trying to 
get us to fight.”* 
. . 

In other parts of the world, the Com- 
munist press was having no such freedom. 
@ In Western Germany, Allied authorities 
slapped a go-day suspension on the 
Stuttgart Volksstimme, the eleventh Com- 
munist paper closed this month for vio- 
lating Occupation Law Number Five, 
which prohibits acts prejudicial to the 
“prestige or security of the allied forces.” 
@ In Japan, following General MacAr- 
thur’s suspension of Akahata, leading 
Communist newspaper, Japanese authori- 
ties closed down 1,092 Communist news- 
papers and periodicals. 

@ In Australia, Publisher William Pardon 
Burns of the Communist Sydney Tribune 
was sentenced to nine months in jail for 
sedition. The Tribune had urged Austra- 
lian seamen to boycott cargoes for Korea. 


A Few Fungoes 

When _nightstick-wielding cops broke 
up the Communist “peace” rally in Man- 
hattan’s Union Square three weeks ago, 
New York Post Editor James Wechsler 
sounded off. Onetime Communist Wechs-, 
ler, now a member in good standing of the 
anti-Communist left, criticized the other 
New York newspapers for their news 
stories and editorials on the riot, accused 
them of condoning “the savagery exhibit- 
ed by some police officers.” Wrote Wechs- 
ler: “The claim that the initial [police] 
ban—and the ensuing violence—were jus- 
tified because the Communists support 
Russian aggression in Korea is dangerous 
doctrine . . . Communist talk is less men- 
acing than curtailment of the freedom for 
which we stand in the world.” 

Last week, one of Editor Wechsler’s 
staffers read the boss an angry lesson on 
the relationship between Communists in 
Korea and Communists in Union Square, 
and Editor Wechsler ran the  staffer’s 
blast. Korea Post War Correspondent 
Jimmy Cannon, sometime  sports-page 
columnist and a G.I. in World War II, 
wrote: “It seemed ... that the rioters 
of Union Square had gone far beyond the 
rights granted them in the Constitu- 
tion. They were giving aid and comfort 
to the enemy and they should have been 
thrown in jail and tried for treason. Don't 
give me that guff about civil liberties... 
The Daily Worker going on the boost for 
Russia in this war is just as mixed up 
with the enemy as Seoul City Sue who 
broadcasts to our troops in Korea... 
I’m sure that if most Americans should 
walk through the crowded wards [of 
wounded] they would grab baseball bats 
and hit a few fungoes the next time the 
Communists assemble in Union Square. 
If this doesn’t make sense to you, the 
hell with it. It does to me.” 


* For a factual account of treatment given to 
American prisoners, sce WAR IN Asia, 
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RADIO & TELEVISION 





Davis 


HEATTER 


Newspictures 


BEATTY 


Dry wit, charged emotions ... 


No Flask 


In Chicago, United Paramount Thea- 
ters, Inc. signed an agreement to pipe 
Western Conference football games into 
three Chicago theaters and one in Detroit. 
Since no Big Ten games will be telecast to 
the public this fall, the four theaters will 
have exclusive rights to the games as they 
are played. NBC Vice President “Chic” 
Showerman happily ticked off the ad- 
vantages: “On large-screen theater TV 
you can smell the players, they're that 
close. You can go to a game, you won't 
have to wear the old raccoon coat, and 
you don’t have to get drunk.” 


The Urgent Voices 

Radio & TV went into the Korean war 
as undermanned as any of General Mac- 
Arthur's divisions. There were only six 
radio reporters in all of Japan when the 
first North Korean divisions rolled across 
the 38th parallel, and one in Korea. On 
the home front, during the first critical 
days of the fighting, such quidnuncs as 
Walter Winchell, H. V. Kaltenborn, Drew 
Pearson and Fulton Lewis Jr. went on 
vacation. But the networks soon started 
making up for lost time. 

By last week the radio and television 
corps in Korea had grown to a platoon of 
25 men, including such experienced hands 
as CBS’s Ed Murrow and Bill Costello. 
Many of the later arrivals came armed 
with twelve-pound Minitape recorders, 
transcribed their stories on the spot and 
flew the tape to Tokyo for broadcast to 
the U.S. Along with such eyewitness ac- 
counts, the networks were also distilling, 
from their own sources, and from the reg- 
ular news services, enough material for 
nearly 300 newscasts each week. 

Politburo & Pin-Up. At home, the big- 
name analysts were also working overtime. 
Concentrated in Manhattan and Washing- 
ton, they range from Mutual’s Gabriel 
Heatter, who dispenses folksy anecdotes 
and emotion-charged speeches in a voice 
ballooning with sepulchral tone, to ABC’s 
Elmer Davis, who brings a dry and of- 
ten witty realism to his clearly labeled 
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speculations about what’s behind the news. 

In between are analysts like CBS’s Eric 
Sevareid, a measured, calm-voiced report- 
er who is hard-put to give both sides of 
every question in his allotted 5 minutes; 
NBC’s Morgan Beatty, who alternates 
reading the minds of the Politburo with 
such “colorful” items as Hollywood's re- 
porting an increased G.I. demand for pin- 
up girls; and Mutual’s Frank Edwards, 
who claims to have tipped his listeners in 
advance to the B-29 bombing on the Nak- 
tong front and usually sounds willing to 
punch anyone who disagrees with him. 

Two of radio’s best and newest efforts 
indicate a trend away from the one-man 
dopesters. Mutual's Wer Front-Home 
Front (Mon. 9:30 p.m. E.D.T.), a record- 
ed program, lets Stateside newsmen cross- 
question front-line reporters via short 
wave and telephone. ABC’s United—or 
Not? (Mon. to p.m., E.D.T.) turns news- 
men from as many as 20 countries loose 
on outstanding United Nations’ diplomats. 
Last week, even Britain’s urbane Sir Glad- 
wyn Jebb found the drumfire of questions 
hard to handle. Some he met squarely 
(“No, I don’t think Soviet Russia should 
be tossed out of the U.N.”); some he 
dodged (“I can’t answer questions about 
Formosa in public’). 





EpWaArps 


Murrow 
... hot tips, measured calm. 


Map & Pointer. So far television has 
found no way to compete with radio’s 
fast-breaking, flexible news coverage. Ex- 
cept for its dramatic United Nations tele- 
casts, TV has contented itself with scoop- 
ing the newsreel theaters. In addition to 
Tele-News newsreel clips, CBS-TV sup- 
plies a pointer and a relief map of Korea 
so that Douglas Edwards can conduct tele- 
viewers on a nightly Cook's tour of the 
battlefront. John Cameron Swayze on 
NBC-TV’s Camel News Caravan explains 
battle positions on his map with the aid 
of animated planes, tanks and troops. 

Neither radio nor television has yet 
produced anything to match such notable, 
on-the-spot broadcasts of World War II 
as the round-the-clock reports from the 
Normandy beachhead, the liberation of 
Paris, or the running account of a bomb- 
ing raid on Berlin. But radiomen were 
taking considerable satisfaction from the 
surveys which showed a sharp climb in 
radio news audiences (up 18% over last 
year). With listeners hungry for early, 
accurate news reports from the Korean 
front, many a television owner was begin- 
ning to turn back to his radio again. 


Program Preview 


For the week starting Friday, Aug. 
25. Times are E.D.T., subject to change. 


Davis Cup Matches (Fri. 2 p.m., NBC- 
TV). The U.S. v. Australia, 

Animal Clinic (Sat. 11 
TV). New network pet show. 

Invitation to Learning (Sun. 12 noon, 
CBS). Dante’s Divine Comedy. 

Communism (Sun. 8 p.m., ABC-TV). 
Armed Forces documentary film. 

NBC Symphony (Sun. 8:30 p.m., 
NBC), with Baritone Robert Merrill. 

Garroway at Large (Sun. 10 p.m., 
NBC-TV). Return of Chicago’s top co- 
median. 

Cavalcade of America (Tues. 8 p.m., 
NBC). John Yankee, with Basil Rath- 
bone. 

Kraft TV Theater (Wed. 9 p.m., 
NBC-TV). Owen Davis’ The Detour. 

Suspense (Thurs. 9 p.m., CBS). Pat 
O’Brien in True Report. 

Blind Date (Thurs. 9 p.m., ABC-TV), 
with Arlene Francis. 


a.m., ABC- 
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The same qualities that make California 
Redwood the ideal material for exacting 
jobs in so many industries are dramatic- 
ally illustrated in these outdoor signs. 





Durable, workable Redwood can be fash- 
ioned into intricate designs that stay in- 
tact through the years. 





Economical shop-grade Redwood lends 
itself to mass-produced dealer signs that 
enjoy a long, useful life. 





Beautiful in grain and color, Redwood 
rovides limitless possibilities for strik- 
ing and spectacular effects. 


PUT REDWOOD TO WORK FOR YOU! This versa- 
tile wonder-wood is the ideal material, 
not only for signs, but for displays, pack- 
aging, and hundreds of other industrial 
and manufacturing uses. For details, write 
California Redwood Association, 405 
Montgomery Street, San Francisco 4. 





THE WONDER-WOOD OF INDUSTRY 
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RELIGION 





Dogma in Dispute 

The division between Roman Catholics 
and other Christians was widened last 
week—by a split hair’s breadth. A secret 
consistory was called to meet in Rome 
Oct. 30 to hear the Pope proclaim as 
official Roman Catholic dogma that the 
Virgin Mary was taken bodily into heaven 
at her death. The decision drew a prompt 
and strongly worded attack from the 
Church of England. 

“We must at once state publicly,” read 
a statement signed by the archbishops of 
Canterbury and York, “that the Church of 
England does not and cannot hold this 
doctrine to be a necessary part of the 
Catholic faith, belief in which may be re- 
quired by members of the church 

“The Church of England renders honor 
and reverence to the Mother of Our Lord 
Jesus Christ. But there is not the smallest 
evidence in the Scriptures or in the teach- 
ing of the early church of belief in the 
doctrine of her bodily assumption .. . 
We profoundly regret that the Roman 
Catholic Church has chosen by this act to 
increase dogmatic differences in Christen- 
dom and has thereby gravely injured the 
growth of understanding between Chris- 
tians...” 

In the U.S., the Protestant Episcopal 
Church’s Presiding Bishop Henry Knox 
Sherrill heartily concurred with his Brit- 
ish spiritual brothers. But Roman Cath- 
olics were quick to discount any divisive 
effect of the new dogma. The Assump- 
tion would be no impediment “to our 
separated brothers,” wrote the Rev. Giu- 
seppe Filograssi in the authoritative Jes- 
uit fornightly Civilta Catholica, “The 
true and crucial point of dissension rests 
in the primacy and infallibility of the 
Pope.” 

Actually the proclamation of the dogma 
of Mary’s Assumption has been under in- 
tensive consideration by the Roman Cath- 
olic hierarchy since 1946, when Pius XII 
sent a circular letter to his bishops asking 
their advice. (The reply was overwhelm- 
ingly in favor of a papal pronouncement 
—Time, Nov. 22, 1948.) And though 
there is no reference to the belief in the 
canonical Scriptures, the Assumption has 
been celebrated as a regular feast day since 
as early as the 7th Century. The new 
dogma would make only one difference. 
For Roman Catholics to doubt the truth 
of the doctrine today would be merely 
sinful, or, as the church puts it, “temerar- 
ious or rash.” After Pope Pius XII pro- 
nounces it a dogma, disbelief in the As- 
sumption will be considered formal heresy. 


The Gloomy Dean 
During 23 years as Dean of London’s 
St. Paul’s, Dr. William Ralph Inge 


(rhymes with sing) had blazed away at 
many a plump and unsuspecting target. 
His massive pulpit barrages against smug 
optimism earned him the nickname of 
“the Gloomy Dean,” and his 31 books 


won him a reputation as “the most formi- 
dable literary dean since Swift.” Last 
week, 16 years and eight books after his 
retirement, it was evident that go-year- 
old Dean Inge had not yet run out of am- 
munition, In Cambridge for a meeting of 
Britain's Modern Churchman’s Confer- 
ence, the Gloomy Dean loaded up again 
and started firing in all directions. 
Baptized Stoicism. The Protestants, he 
snapped, had little to feel satisfied about. 
“Calvinism is a fine, manly creed; it is 
simply baptized stoicism. But as it wor- 
ships a God who is neither just nor merci- 
ful, we can hardly call it Christian.” Take 
Martin Luther: “My detestation of that 
man grows. This spiritual father of “Adolf 





Keystone 


Dr. INGE 
Between the hippopotamus and the tiger. 


Hitler says that the state can do no wrong. 
‘It is God that hangs and beheads men 
and breaks them on the wheel.’ Has any 
doctrine caused more human misery than 
this?” 

As for Roman Catholicism, said the 
dean, it “is a very successful method of 
mind cure. . . But with its arrogant ex- 
clusiveness and the submission of the in- 
tellect to authority, this totalitarian re- 
ligion, formidable as it is, can never win 
the sympathy of any liberal.” 

The Red Flag. Getting down to his 
own Church of England, Inge complained: 
“Our services are terribly clogged with 
Judaism. If you are a clergyman, do you 
not hate having to read many of the Old 
Testament lessons? 

“Do we really expect the workingman 
to come to church to sing ‘I will think 
upon Rahab and Babylon’... or such 
gibberish as the verse of the 68th Psalm 
beginning, ‘Rebuke the company of the 
spearmen’? I am told that the correct 
translation of these words is ‘Rebuke the 
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hippopotamus.”* Our churchgoers would 
sing this with equal unction if they had it 
before them, as fashionable ladies cheer- 
fully sing the Magnificat, which is more 
violent than The Red Flag.”t 

Gloomy Dean Inge found only one 
thing to be thankful for: “That the 
hideous hell-fire theology is heard no long- 
er in our churches.” Today, he said, clergy- 
men are ashamed to use such appeals as 
did colonial New England’s Jonathan Ed- 
wards, who warned: “You cannot stand 
before an infuriated tiger. What will you 
do when God rushes upon you in His 
wrath?” 

Christianity, said the dean, is a way of 
living, not a way of talking, or even of 
thinking. “Although Christ was strict in 
dealing with the temptations of the flesh, 
He was gentler with such sinners than 
Puritanism. The ideal Christian is not the 
monk or hermit, nor is he, as was some- 
times thought in the roth Century, the 
respectable man.” 


Merger 


When Dr. Roy A. Burkhardt took the 
presidency of the newly formed National 
Council of Community Churches four 
years ago, a Negro minister stepped for- 
ward and took his hand. “I’m Dr. Evans 
of Chicago,” he said. “My people have a 
council like yours, and you and I, we've 
got to work together.” 

Since then Roy Burkhardt and Joseph 
M. Evans have worked side by side to- 
ward a union of the 200 white churches of 
the National Council with the 100-odd 
colored churches of the Biennial Council 
of Community Churches. Last week, at a 
four-day convention in Lake Forest, IIL, 
the two clasped hands once again. As they 
did so, 350 black and white delegates 
broke into the hymn, Blessed Be the Tie 
That Binds, The union of the two na- 
tional organizations was a fact. 

The new group, called the International 
Council of Community Churches, will act 
in an advisory capacity to some 300 of 
the 3,000 autonomous, nondenominational 
Community Churches** in the U.S. (to- 
tal membership: more than 1,000,000). 
Its first president: the Rev. John R. 
Howe of Joplin, Mo. “We are entered on 
one of the most significant movements in 
the history of the church,” he told the 
delegates. “Nothing quite like it has ever 
happened before.” 


* Literally, “the wild beast of the reeds’”’—the 
symbol of Egypt. In the original Hebrew the 
word for wild beast may also mean company; 
the word for reed may mean spear. 


+ Excerpt: He hath put down the mighty from 
their seats and exalted them of low degree. He 
hath filled the hungry with good things, and the 
rich he hath sent empty away. 


*%* Which allow their members to worship exactly 
as they please. Says Dr. Burkhardt of baptism: 
“In our church [in Columbus, Ohio] we sprin- 
kle, pour and dunk. You can have whichever 
treatment you desire. One lady, who had not had 
much religion, wasn’t sure which was best so she 
asked for all three. So we sprinkled, poured and 
dunked her. That was her privilege, and I don’t 
think God minded.” 
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Handler Nate Levine poses Champion 
Sir Thomas of Rumak, one of America’s 
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others. But I know you can’t buy a 
better dog food at any price!” Start 
your dog on Dash today. 
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Weather or Not 
(See Cover) 


In their various fashions, the people of 
New Mexico had long prayed for rain. 
They were used to seeing the Rio Grande 
shrunk to a brookwide trickle, too thick 
to drink, too thin to plough. They were 
used to seeing their reservoirs low, their 
rolling ranges burned brown. Often they 
were forced to ship their cattle away to 
greener pastures. Many a sun-scorched 
New Mexican had said resignedly: “The 
Lord made the state dry. I guess He 
wants it that way.” 

Nevertheless, on the slopes above So- 
corro, a group of scientists thought it no 
impiety to see what could be done about 
changing New Mexico’s weather. With a 





equipped for rainmaking, had seven proj- 
ects going full blast from Texas to Cali- 
fornia. Another big rainmaker is Irving 
Krick of Pasadena, Calif., who has proj- 
ects in New Mexico, Colorado, California, 
Idaho and Washington. Best publicized 
of the lot is Harvard’s Dr. Wallace How- 
ell, hired last. March by New York City 
(at $100 a day for a maximum of 15 
days a month) when the great reservoirs 
in the Catskills and Westchester County 
were far below normal and New Yorkers 
were being urged to save every dribble 
of water. 

All of them worked on the principle of 
spraying dry ice or silver iodide into fat, 
moisture-laden clouds, forcing them to 
disgorge their watery vapors which fall as 
rain. The man behind the principle was 
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Herbert Gehr—Lirt 


METEOROLOGISTS LANGMUIR & SCHAEFER 
What makes it rain? 


radar they searched the dark hearts of 
thunderclouds, Their potentiometers felt 
the pulse of lightning. They had a B-17 
heavy-laden with strange apparatus, bris- 
tling with instruments like a flying porcu- 
pine. They had movie cameras, cylinders 
of butane and walkie-talkie radios. 

And they were not the only ones, Last 
week, after July’s plentiful rainfall, most 
of the state’s cattle ranges were greening 
out. Farmers and ranchers in northeastern 
New Mexico gave the credit to a private 
rainmaking company which they had 
hired. All over the Southwest, and here 
& there throuchout the rest of the U.S., 
a rainmaking boom was on. Many of the 
rainmakers were amateurs. But some were 
serious and hopeful scientists or hard- 
headed businessmen. 

Reproachful Looks. In thirsty Arizona, 
the most successful is Charles Barnes of 
Phoenix, a first-class flying man who, 
with 17 airplanes equipped or being 
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an energetic, 69-year-old scientist named 
Dr. Irving Langmuir. 

Until Irving Langmuir began poking 
into the subject, meteorology was a pas- 
sive science. Meteorologists observed and 
tried to forecast the weather, but when 
asked why they didn’t do something about 
it, they simply looked reproachful. Mod- 
ern meteorological engineering—the tech- 
nique of doing something about it—was 
born four years ago in Langmuir’s Gen- 
eral Electric laboratory at Schenectady. 

Very Small & Very Large. No meteor- 
ologist to begin with, Brooklyn-born Ir- 
ving Langmuir was educated at Columbia 
University and Géttingen in Germany, 
settled down to teach chemistry at Ho- 
boken’s Stevens Institute of Technology. 
In 1909 he joined General Electric’s Re- 
search Laboratory, where he found the 
freedom he wanted to do research. 

His G.E. bosses told young Langmuir 
not to bother about practical applications 





of his experiments, to look around the 
laboratory and work on anything that 
interested him. G.E.’s investment in non- 
routine research soon paid off. Langmuir 
became associate director of G.E.’s Sche- 
nectady laboratory, worked on such em- 
inently practical things as high-vacuum 
radio tubes, and the gas-filled light bulb, 
which, says G.E., saves the U.S. public 
nearly $1 billion a year in electric bills 
by lengthening the filament’s life. 

Langmuir’s theoretical work was even 
more important. Most of it concerned the 
extraordinary potency of very small 
things: electrons, molecules, thin films 
and infinitesimal particles. Over the years 
Langmuir became an authority on the 
David & Goliath contests between the 
very small and the very large, in 1932 
won a Nobel Prize for his discoveries in 
that field. 

But, like everyone else, Langmuir did 
nothing about the weather (except com- 
plain about it) until World War II, when 
he began studying the water droplets in 
high, cold clouds which freeze into deadly 
ice on airplane wings. He was drawn away 
to other urgent war jobs before he found 
out all he wanted to know about those 
droplets. But he did not forget them. He 
suspected that they might answer an im- 
portant question: Why does it rain? 

Ice & Water. The schoolbook explana- 
tion of rain is that “clouds condense into 
raindrops and fall to the ground.” It is 
not quite as simple as that. Unless some- 
thing special happens to it, a cloud re- 
mains a cloud; the droplets in it stay 
about as they are, too small to fall. 

After the war, Langmuir went back to 
work on the mystery of rain clouds. He 
knew that the droplets in clouds do not 
freeze at o° C. (32° F.). They are super- 
cooled, 7.e., are much colder than zero 
centigrade, the normal freezing point. 
When an ice crystal comes in contact 
with supercooled droplets, it can steal 
water from them, so water vapor moves 
from the droplets to the ice. The ice 
crystals grow; the droplets shrink. 

Langmuir reasoned, as others had be- 
fore him, that this process might be a 
cause of rain and might show a way to 
make artificial rain. If small ice crystals 
could be induced to form in a supercooled 
cloud, they should grow into big snow- 
flakes at the expense of the cloud’s drop- 
lets, then fall to the ground as snow, or 
melt into rain. 

Langmuir and his brilliant young pro- 
tégé, Vincent Schaefer, a onetime ma- 
chinist, settled down in G.E.’s Schenecta- 
dy lab and began experimenting with a 
cloud in a test tube. Their “test tube” 
was an ordinary G.E. home freezer lit by 
a slanting beam of light and lined with 
black velvet for better visibility. All they 
had to do to make a “cloud” was to 
breathe into the chamber. Making the 
crystals in the cloud was something else 
again. 

Langmuir and Schaefer tried all kinds 
of things, with no success. Then, one hot 
day in July 1946, Schaefer was alone in 
the laboratory. The cold chamber was 
not quite cold enough to suit him, so he 
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put in a hunk of dry ice (temp. —79° C., 
—110° F.), At once he saw bright motes 
swirling through the light beam. As he 
watched, they grew into glittering snow- 
flakes and settled to the bottom of the 
chamber. 

The Cold Does I+. Langmuir, the man 
of theory, soon worked out the “mecha- 
nism.” It was the low temperature of the 
dry ice, not its carbon dioxide, that did 
the trick. Any very cold object, e.g., a nee- 
dle cooled with liquid air, served as well. 

How cold is cold enough? Langmuir 
and Schaefer found by careful experiment 
that the motes format —39° C. (—38° F.). 
This explained some types of rain. Cer- 
tain clouds rise high enough to be cooled 
to that temperature. Ice motes form, find 
their way into warmer parts of the cloud, 
where they grow into snowflakes and fall 
as snow or rain. “Why not help things 
along with some dry ice?” asked Lang- 
muir & Schaefer. 

One day in November 1946, Schaefer 
took off from Schenectady in a small air- 
plane and directed the pilot to a fleecy 
cloud four miles long that was floating 
over nearby Massachusetts. When he 
reached it, he scattered into it six pounds 
of dry ice. Almost at once the cloud, 
which had been drifting along peacefully, 
began to writhe as if in torment. White 
pustules rose from its surface. In 5 min- 
utes the whole cloud melted away, leaving 
a thin wraith of snow. None of the snow 
reached the ground (it evaporated on the 
way down), but the dry ice treatment 
had successfully broken up a cloud. 

Bath in the Clouds. This dramatic feat 
Stirred up a flurry of premature rainmak- 
ing. Barnstorming pilots took off with 
dry ice to knock down fleecy clouds. They 
did not knock down much rain. For one 
thing, they often picked on the wrong 
clouds, e.g., the stratiform (layerlike) 
clouds, which unless very thick do not 
contain enough moisture to matter. And 
they were inclined to overdo, choking the 
clouds with too much dry ice. A piece of 
dry ice falling through a supercooled cloud 
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How cold is cold enough? 


creates enormous numbers of ice nuclei. 
Too many falling pieces of dry ice create 
too many nuclei; they compete fiercely 
for the water in the cloud, but there isn’t 
enough to go around. Result: a dense 
cloud of ice crystals too small to fall. 

Dry ice, Langmuir soon decided, has 
other limitations. It affects a cloud only 
while falling through it, and the ice motes 
it creates must take effect immediately or 
they will evaporate. Dr. Bernard Vonne- 
gut, another of Langmuir’s bright proté- 
gés, was assigned the job of finding some 
sort of permanent, nonvolatile particles 
that would hang in the air long enough 
for ice to form on them. 
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Water, reasoned Vonnegut, forms hex- 
agonal ice crystals with well-known char- 
acteristics. If another hexagonal crystal 
could be found with nearly the same char- 
acteristics, the water molecules in the air 
might be fooled into building up on it as 
if it were a genuine ice nucleus. 

Vonnegut thumbed through fat books 
on crystallography. At last he spotted a 
promising compound: silver iodide. Its 
molecules do not resemble water mole- 
cules, but they build into crystals almost 
exactly like those of ice. 

The first trial was a failure; Vonnegut’s 
commercial silver iodide was too impure. 
He tried again with a few specks of pure 
silver iodide, which he evaporated from 
an electrically heated wire. At once the 
captive cloud in his cold chamber turned 
into snow. The merest smidge of the 
magic iodide seemed to be enough. 

Magic Tool. Here apparently was a 
tool of almost miraculous potency. Like 
dry ice, silver iodide could be injected 
into clouds from a plane; it could also be 
sent up as a smoke of fine particles from 
a generator on the ground. When the 
G.E. men considered its possibilities, they 
were appalled. If all the earth’s super- 
cooled clouds were turned into rain at 
once, what would happen to the world’s 
climate? Langmuir estimated that only 
200 pounds of silver iodide would be 
enough to seed the earth’s entire atmos- 
phere. The G.E. men dandled their new- 
found silver iodide, an innocent-looking 
yellow powder, and wished it were not 
quite so easy to spray it into the air. 

With such a handy device available, 
they also foresaw a prospect of endless 
legal problems. Langmuir and his co- 
workers had already had one forewarning. 
In the winter of 1946, Langmuir’s men 
gave the dry ice treatment to a mass of 
clouds near Schenectady. Snow started 
falling. It fell & fell. The storm had all the 
usual effects of a blizzard: snarled traffic, 
accidents, a drop in business for depart- 
ment stores. It would be hard to prove 
that the dry ice was responsible (if it 
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was), but the incident gave G.E. a serious 
scare. The big, rich company would be a 
tempting target for damage-suit lawyers. 

General Electric was much relieved 
when the Army got into the game with its 
Project Cirrus in 1947, borrowed Lang- 
muir and Schaefer as advisers, later moved 
many of their operations to New Mexico, 
where the air is pure, where clouds often 
come singly and where the people quite 
sincerely welcome rain. Says Dr. Chaun- 
cey G. Suits, director of research: “G.E. 
has disassociated itself legally from rain- 
making in the fanciest ways it can think 


or. * 

Heated Debate. Langmuir’s chief in- 
terest in New Mexico has been cumulus 
clouds, the tall, billowing formations 
which sometimes turn into thunderstorms. 
In much of the U.S. they cause most of 
the summer rainfall. During New Mex- 
ico’s summer rainy season (which is not 
very rainy), there are plenty of towering 
cumulus clouds, but about nine out of ten 
of them march magnificently across the 
sky and vanish without shedding a drop. 

Near Albuquerque in July 1949, Lang- 
muir performed an experiment that is still 
debated heatedly and at length in meteor- 
ological circles. He started his silver iodide 
generator early on a morning when the 
Weather Bureau had predicted no sub- 
stantial rain, Then he watched develop- 
ments with a radar. 

At 8:30 a.m. a cloud started growing 
25 miles away downwind. When the cloud 
reached 26,000 feet, it suddenly spurted, 
bulging upward at 15 m.p.h. Soon a radar 
echo showed that the cloud was full of 
rain or snow. Heavy rain fell near the 
Manzano Mountains, A short while later, 
a second cloud showed a similar convul- 
sion and also produced heavy rain. 

Langmuir insisted that both these thun- 
derstorms formed in the “trajectory” of 
his silver iodide particles and at about the 
time when the particles must have been 
entering their bases. He therefore took 
credit for the rain they dropped as well as 
for other rain from later storms. 

Softening Opposition. Many authori- 
ties did not agree with him. Langmuir’s 
theories have been attacked by the U.S, 
Weather Bureau, by civilian and military 
meteorologists. In 1948 the Weather Bu- 
reau tried its own cloud-seeding experi- 
ments, dumping dry ice and silver iodide 
into clouds in Ohio. No significant rain 
fell from them. Langmuir’s explanation is 
that the clouds were the wrong kind in the 
first place, and that they were greatly 
overseeded, 

Some conservative meteorologists are 
still arguing with Langmuir & Co. Their 
position is that all weather effects are pro- 
duced by the “synoptic situation,” the 
complicated interaction of air masses of 
varying temperatures, pressure and wind 
velocity. All “artificial” rain, they insist, 
would have fallen anyhow, without man’s 
help. The July 1949 rainfall in New Mex- 
ico, for instance, they attribute to a front 
moving in from the Gulf of Mexico. 


* No state as yet has a law to regulate rain- 
making; Colorado is considering one. 
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The Weather Bureau has shown recent 
signs of softening its opposition. Its chief, 
Dr. Francis W. Reichelderfer, gives Lang- 
muir and Schaefer full credit for showing 
how a cloud can be precipitated. Reichel- 
derfer agrees that certain special clouds, 
such as the cold clouds which form over 
mountains, can be seeded profitably. But 
he thinks Langmuir’s claims are too 
sweeping. “My impression,” he says, “is 
that Langmuir and his associates were suc- 
cessful in speeding up the rain formation 
process in a few cases, but I feel quite 
sure that in many cases the rain was due 
to natural causes.” 

Farmers’ Lament. Some of the rain- 
makers themselves hesitate to claim posi- 
tive results from their efforts. Operating 
in the same touchy area where Irving 
Langmuir started, New York’s Dr. Howell 
was warned that if he talked too much 
about dumping rain on the watersheds 
New York City might be sued by out- 
raged farmers and resort owners in the 
Catskills. Until a fortnight ago he never 
mentioned his results. Then he cautiously 
admitted that his efforts had produced “a 
certain amount” of rain. In the same 
breath he suggested that on some occa- 
sions they might also have lessened the 
normal rainfall by overseeding. 

In any case, New York City was satis- 
fied enough to extend Howell’s contract 
for another six months and the reservoirs 
are all now nearly full, a rare condition at 
this season. Upstate New Yorkers are even 
more belligerently certain of his success. 

Just after Howell got busy with his 
planes and generators, New York began 
having a miserable spring and early sum- 
mer of warm rains, cold drizzles and 
sticky fogs. In the Catskills it rained and 
rained. The important sweet corn crop 
was badly damaged; weeds grew high in 
fields too gooey to cultivate. Farmers 
threatened to shoot Howell; so did resort 
owners. “Look,” said Julius Slutsky, a 
proprietor of the upstate Nevele Hotel 
(which tried to sue New York City), “our 
guests come from New York City. They 
don’t know much about the country. They 
say, ‘They got rainmakers up there, so 
why should we go up to Slutsky’s?’” 

What Do Ants Do? As a cautious sci- 
entist, Irving Langmuir himself would 
never go so far as Julius Slutsky’s guests. 
But he is convinced nonetheless that man 
can make rain if he goes about it at the 
right time and in the right way. 

At 69, he is a stocky man of middle 
height with plentiful white hair and an air 
of semi-polite skepticism. But he can also 
blaze with indignation and laugh like a 
kid—all within a few minutes. In the pres- 
ence of his gentle-voiced, humorous wife, 
he smiles like a man who is happy. His 
interests are more versatile than those of 
many scientists: he has been known to sit 
for half an hour beside a rock surrounded 
by rising water just to see what a dozen 
ants will do when their refuge is sub- 
merged.* 

On his present project in New Mexico 
he now spends most of his time with his 


* In the end, they drown, 
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half on special rail fares. 


That wonderful Swiss at- 
mosphere is like a shot in 
the arm! Rediscover your 
appetite while sampling 
the best of Swiss, French 
and Italian cookery! 


Live in Switzerland as 
economically as at home, 
at spotless inns, chalets or 
palatial hotels, 


Yes, whether you're ro- 
mancing or resting, sight- 
secing or skiing, on busi- 
ness or on a budget, you'll 
agree—there’s no place 
like Switzerland! 


He'll help you plan and save you time 
and money—and his services are free! 


Sauls 


é 


CENTRE OF EVERYTHING TO SEE AND OO 


For full information and free booklets, write: Dept. M25 


SWISS NATIONAL TOURIST OFFICE 


475 Fifth Ave., New York, N. Y. — 661 Market St., San Francisco, Cal. 
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ACTORS’. FACES 
...Ray Bolger 





Ray Bolger, famous dancer and star of the Broadway musical hit, “* Where's Charley?” 


Actors’ faces are extra-sensitive 


But Ray Bolger finds this remarkable new shaving cream 
helps keep his face youthfully soft and good-looking! 


Actors, more than any other group of men, 
must look their young, healthy best at all 
times. But removing heavy stage make-up 
leaves actors’ faces extra-sensitive. This means 
painful discomfort during shaving and can 
even lead to wrinkled, old-looking skin. 

To help actors—and other men with sensi- 
tive skin—maintain a young and healthy 
appearance, The J. B, Williams Company has 
added an amazing new substance to Williams 
Shaving Cream. This new ingredient, Extract 
of Lanolin, helps protect the face against 


excessive dryness and daily blade scrape. 

Now—every time you shave with the New 
Williams Shaving Cream—you give your face 
the benefit of Extract of Lanolin, which helps 
preserve the youthful qualities of the skin. 
If your position calls for a well-groomed look 
from morning till night, or if your face is 
sensitive to the sharp cutting edge of your 
razor, you'll want to start using the New 
Williams Shaving Cream right away. Same 
tube—same carton—but now containing won- 
derful new “Extract of Lanolin!” 





MANUFACTURERS OF 
FINE PLUMBING FIXTURES 
SINCE 1904 


FACTORIES: 


FORD CITY, PA. * SALEM, OHIO 
MARYSVILLE, OHIO 





More and more, industries are 
recognizing the many advan- 
tages Missouri offers as a loca- 
tion for factories and branch 
houses. Geographically in the 
heart of the nation, Missouri 
offers inland security...a rich 
and vast market... unexcelled 
transportation ... plenty of 
power and water...good living 
conditions...a plentiful supply 
of diversified raw materials. 


Investigate...write us and find 
what Missouri has for your 
particular business. 


MISSOURI DIVISION of 
RESOURCES & DEVELOPMENT 
Dept. 13-A Jefferson City, Mo. 














eyes fixed on the hot summer skies, watch- 
ing for new clouds to conquer. He has 
teamed up with Dr. E. J. Workman, pres- 
ident of the New Mexico School of Mines, 
who has begun a new series of experi- 
ments, studying the electrical habits of 
thunderstorms. 

So far neither Langmuir nor Workman 
is overanxious to publish their latest re- 
sults. Both feel that too much silver iodide 
is being sprayed around the Southwest 
these days. It might be just as well to 
leave matters as they are for a while 
before western clouds are overseeded or 
the chemicals drift to the east and cause 
too much rain. 

The Desert Maiden. In front of the 
new white laboratory of Workman’s New 
Mexico School of Mines in Socorro stands 





New Mex Schoo f Mines 
SANTA RITA 
What about drakes? 


a brick-red statue of an ethereal young 
girl holding a bird at her bosom. The 
students call her “the desert maiden,” but 
Dr. Workman she is Santa Rita, 
“Patron Saint of the Impossible,” and 
just the right patroness for a physics lab. 
Santa Rita used to be in Albuquerque, 
where her bird was thought to be a dove. 
Now that she has moved to Socorro and 
the rainmaking studies are going full blast 
around her, it has been noticed that her 
bird looks more like a duck. It holds its 
head back on its shoulders in a way doves 
seldom do. Dr. Workman considers this ap- 
parent metamorphosis a favorable omen, 
Langmuir laughs and says: “We'll have 
to wait and see.” With his radars and 
pocket thermometer, his optimism and his 
energy, he hopes to make ducks & drakes, 
New Mexico's peren- 


Says 


some day soon, of 


nial drought. 
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speaking of operations 


The most skilful surgeon can be defeated 
by a dull blade. There simply can’t be any 
“second best” for surgical steel. And 
Crucible, a major producer of surgical 
stainless steels, has consistently led in 
anticipating surgery’s need for finer 


blades to make better techniques possible. 


Nor is this leadership confined to a 
single special steel product. Crucible 
Stainless Steels—in every form, are found 
in varied applications from kitchen uten- 
sils to aircraft parts. Machir.es that are the 
arteries of industry are built from, or 
employ, Crucible Tool, Alloy or Machin- 
ery Steels. Wherever tunnels and roads, 
mines and quarries are dug, there you'll 
find Crucible Hollow Drill Steels helping 


to beat deadlines and lower costs, 


Every Industry-posed problem is 
tackled by Crucible’s alert metallurgical 
staff with the same challenge. Take full 
advantage of Crucible’s half century of 
specialty steel leadership. When you 
think of specialty steels—call Crucible. 
CRUCIBLE STEEL COMPANY OF AMERICA, 
Chrysler Building, New York 17, N. Y. 


first name in special purpose steels 





Shy yeas of steelmaking 


Spaulding Works, Harrison, N.J. © Midland Works, Midland, Pa. ¢ Park Works, Pittsburgh, Pa. © Spring Works, Pittsburgh, Pa. 
National Drawn Works, East Liverpool, Ohio * Sanderson-Halcomb Works, Syracuse, N.Y. © Trent Tube Company, East Troy, Wisconsin 
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MUSIC 





New Wolf 


Sergei Prokofiev once composed a 
charming piece for children called Peter 
and the Wolf (Tre, Aug. 21). But that 
was a long time ago (1936). Home in Rus- 
sia again after living in the U.S. and 
France, he was then still basking in the 
warmth of a hero’s welcome. Since then 
many things have happened to Sergei 
Prokofiev. The hero’s welcome wore out. 
Two years ago, he was sharply reprimand- 
ed for “bourgeois decadence.” He meekly 
promised to mend his ways. 

Last week 59-year-old Composer Pro- 
kofiey announced a new work for chil- 
dren: an oratorio called Guarding Peace, 
for children’s voices, mixed chorus, soloists 
and orchestra, with text by Children’s 
Poet Samuel Marshak. In the new work, 
his latter-day Peter comes across a new 
species of wolf: “The sinister, evil voices 
of the warmongers and Wall Street mer- 
chants on their way to Korea, carrying 
hundreds of thousands of death-dealing 
bombs.” Guarding’s enthusiastic conclu- 
sion: “The children’s best friend and pro- 
tector lives in the Kremlin.” 


Daughter of the Sun God 


The 6,000 listeners in Hollywood Bowl 
could hardly believe their ears. 

For the first few bars of a Peruvian folk 
chant called High Andes, the full-figured 
Peruvian girl onstage rumbled roundly at 
the bottom of contralto range. Then, to 
their astonishment, she soared effortlessly 
up a full four octaves, began trilling like a 
canary at the top of coloratura. At the 
end of her first song, the audience was 
still too surprised to raise more than 
warm applause. The second, Tumpa 
(Earthquake), brought cheers; after the 
third, a pyrotechnical Inca Hymn to the 
Sun, the applause and cheers swelled to a 
roar for encores. Guest Conductor Arthur 
Fiedler, who had a plane to catch, was 
obliged to break up the demonstration by 
launching his orchestra into Tchaikov- 
sky’s noisy March Slav. 

Voice of the Xtabay. By next night- 
fall, there was nothing too ‘good for 28- 
year-old Yma (pronounced Eema) Sumac, 
the girl with the four-octave range (nor- 
mal: two octaves). The critics were rav- 
ing, movie producers were fighting over 
her, Capitol was rushing out an Yma 
Sumac album called Voice of the Xtabay, 
which it had recorded this spring. 

So far as Yma herself was concerned, it 
was just about time for a little attention. 
Her story had some of the qualities of a 
movie scenario in itself. A proud, quick- 
tempered beauty, she was born Empera- 
triz Chavarri in a tiny village in the high- 
lands of the northern Andes. At the age of 
eight, she was chanting rituals before 
30,000 sun-worshiping Peruvian Indians. 
She is still a sun worshiper herself. 

In time, word of her phenomenal “voice 
of the birds and of the earthquake” 
reached Lima. After traveling 16 days by 


boat, train and burro to reach her village, 
a party from Lima heard her, persuaded 
her parents to Jet her go to the capital to 
study. 

Voice of Hollywood. In Lima in 1941, 
the late Grace Moore heard her, prom- 
ised to launch her on a career in the 
U.S. But shortly after Yma got to Man- 
hattan in 1947, the famed soprano was 
killed in a plane crash. With husband 
Moises Vivanco playing the guitar and 
cousin Cholita Rivero dancing (‘The 
Inca Taky Trio”), Yma sang at a Pan 
in Washington 

Times-Herald 


American Union concert 
in 1948. 


Demanded the 





Murray Garrett—G 
Yaa Sumac 
Nothing was heard from the Met. 


critic, after praising her to the skies: 
“What's the matter with the Met?” 

Nothing was heard from the Met. Yma 
sang in a folk-song festival in Carnegie 
Hall, did a turn in Manhattan’s sophisti- 
cated supper club, the Blue Angel. Last 
year, she made Arthur Godfrey’s radio 
show twice, We the People once. But until 
she hit Hollywood Bowl a fortnight ago, 
Yma never really caught on. 

Now, Yma has been offered a lead in a 
new Broadway musical based on The Ara- 
bian Nights. She was definitely interested 
—provided her new movie commitments 
did not get in the way. Her first film will 
likely be either a screen adaptation of 
W. H. Hudson’s Green Mansions, or an 
original story with a far from surprising 
title: Daughter of the Sun God. 


"Sinatra with Blood" 


“The bill at the Palladium. . . is truly 
remarkable,” said the London Times, with 
fine irony. “It is headed, not by an Amer- 
ican but by a British performer!” “This 
time, for a change,” echoed the Daily 
Mail, “it was not a Hollywood star who 
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TRAILMOBILE 


uses JRL OTISCOLOY HIGH-TENSILE STEEL 


J&L Otiscoloy sub- 
frame of Model AA 
Trailmobile under con- 
struction at Trailmo- 
bile’s Cincinnati, Ohio 
plant. Two-thirds of 
the payload and body 
weight are concen- 
trated on this high- 
strength steel assembly. 


Sub-frame members made from OTISCOLOY sheets 
carry the load in Model AA Trailmobile 


The entire payload and body weight 
of a semi-trailer are concentrated at 
two points—the “nose” and rear 
axle sub-assemblies. Trailmobile cuts 
deadweight and ensures the greatest 
resistance to fatigue in these impor- 
tant points, by using J & L Orts- 
coLoy high-tensile sheet steel. 

The result:—Model AA trailers 
possess not only great strength, en- 
durance and safety but are able to 
haul maximum payloads. 


OriscoLoy can be stressed 25% 
higher than mild steel. This permits 
the use of lighter weight sections 
and reduces deadweight. In addi- 
tion, Ortsco.oy’s high resistance to 
fatigue assures safety and endurance 
in sub-frame assemblies where 


stresses from road shocks, twisting 
and jack-knifing are severe. Finally, 
OtiscoLoy has greater abrasion 
resistance than mild steel and 4 to 6 
times greater corrosion resistance. 


You don’t have to invest in new 
fabricating machines to take advan 
tage of OtrtscoLoy. Trailmobile 
has found that high-tensile Orts- 
coLoy can be easily formed on the 
same equipment used to work mild 
steel. The trunnion cross member 
on the Model AA is a good example. 
Made from 3%" sheet, this member 
has four 90 degree bends all formed 


on a brake press to a 5” radius. 


If you manufacture or use trans- 
portation equipment you know how 
important it is to cut deadweight 


JONES & LAUGHLIN STEEL CORPORATION 


From its own 
J&l 


carbon 









ce ducts in OTISCOLOY 


and hi-tensile steels), 


PRINCIPAL PRODUCTS: HOT ROLLED AND COLD FINISHED 
BARS AND SHAPES * STRUCTURAL SHAPES « HOT AND COLD 
ROLLED STRIP AND SHEETS * TUBULAR, WIRE AND TIN MILL 
PRODUCTS « ‘‘PRECISIONBILT’’ WIRE ROPE * COAL CHEMICALS 























The famous Trailmobile Model AA 
semi-trailer, The body rests on Otiscoloy 
sub-frames at both front and rear, 


while assuring long service life. 
Why not find out how you can do 
it the easy way—with J & L Orts- 
coLoy—the Transportation Steel? 


Send for our booklet 
—"The Transporta- 
tion Steel, Otiscoloy.” 
You'll find it both inter- 
esting and profitable. 


—— 
——_—__S 


Jones & Laughlin Steel Corporation 
400 Jones & Laughlin Building 
Pittsburgh 30, Pa. 


Please send me your free booklet 
entitled: “The Transportation Steel.” 
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be a Daiquiri fan! 


In this good old sultry summertime, you'll thrill to the chill 
of a Daiquiri, America’s coolest cocktail. And Daiquiri 
perfection is so easy to attain if you make sure the rum’s 
one of the many fine brands from Puerto Rico . . . so dry, 
So light and so inviting to your taste! 

Just take a jigger of Puerto Rican rum (white), the juice of 
Y afresh lime or Y% lemon, a level teaspoonful of sugar and 
shake together with cracked ice until really cold! Or, to 
make a frozen Daiquiri, use an electric blender instead of 
the cocktail shaker—serve with short straws. 


igh the heat 





For a tall, smooth cooler, try the Puerto Rican Rum 
Collins—made with a jigger of Puerto Rican rum (gold), 
the juice of ¥% a lemon, in a highball glass of ice cubes— 
fill with soda. Or top off that distinctive, light Puerto Rican 
rum with a sparkling Collins mix. 

But do use a rum from Puerto Rico—the most popular 
rum with Americans—the supreme rum for these cooling 
drinks. Have a Daiquiri today at your favorite bar—and 
buy a bottle of your choice Puerto Rican rum today for 
wonderfully frosty drinks at home. 


The dry, light-bodied . . “Rums “Reer to” Rico 


] PUERTO RICO INDUSTRIAL DEVELOPMENT COMPANY «+ SAN JUAN, P. R, 


iad the fans in a frenzy. It was an ex- 
painter’s laborer from South Wales.” Last 
week, after ten straight months of raising 
the roof over the U.S.’s Tony Martin, 
Frank Sinatra, et al., London’s fickle fans 
were going wild over a crooner of their 
own. 

On opening night, a crush of bobby- 
soxers whisked the bow-tie off 42-year-old 
“Cavalier of Song” Donald Peers before 
he could get in the stage door. Inside, the 
hu!laballoo swelled to Sinatran size, even 
though, noted one London reviewer, 
stocky, ruddy-faced Crooner Peers “makes 
no undernourished appeal to the maternal 
instinct.” From the minute he first let 
them have it—/n a Shady Nook, It’s a 
Hap-Hap-Happy Day—in a jolly and ef- 
fervescent baritone, “like an uncle at a 
children’s party,” the fans couldn’t get 
enough of Britain's “Sinatra with blood.” 
By his own stop watch, Welshman Peers 





Lorry Burrows 


DONALD Peers 
He singles out two or three. 


bested Sinatra’s onstage record of 35 min- 
utes by 50 seconds, 

Handsome Donald Peers, whose happy 
songs have long been a BBC mainstay, 
had waited 23 years for his chance to top 
the bill at the Palladium. 

A natural, untrained singer, like most 
of his fellow crooners, Peers won an audi- 
tion with the BBC in 1927, but didn't 
really hit the big time until 1949, when 
BBC let him do his stuff in front of a 
live audience, 

Now he likes to think the secret of his 
success is “sincerity.” It is more probably 
showmanship. An old trouper, he singles 
out two or three people in the audience 
who are obviously sympathetic, and sings 
directly to them. Says he: “They feel 
pleased and the feeling spreads.” 

Was it hard to follow Frank Sinatra? 
Smiled Crooner Peers: “I’m not answering 
that. There should be room for both of 
us.”” Concluded London's Daily Express 
staunchly: “There is.” 
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‘ 
TRAOE-MARE 


Vigjeiter, Mele danger, doen... in one! 


Oo 


No need to rearrange furniture or dim the lights when 


you enjoy your miniature color slides this modern “no-fuss” 


way. Viewer enlarges your pictures nearly five times— 


shows them beautifully crisp and clear—even in a fully lighted 


room. “Push-pull” plunger inserts slides, projects them, withdraws 


and restacks them. $95, at your Kodak dealer’s... 
Eastman Kodak Company, Rochester 4, N. Y. 
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“DECIDEDLY BETTER 


DAY-BRITE 


CLASSROOM LIGHTING 
IS REALLY EASY ON A 
CUSTODIAN’S TIME!” 










oa) 


Premium Quality without Premium Cost 









Yes, wherever you find a Day-Brite “LUVEX” classroom instal- 
lation (and there are hundreds of them), you'll find a custodian who 
is enthusiastic about their amazing ease of maintenance. 


Another important fact: the handsome, all- 
metal Slimline “LUVEX” assures you of at 
least 20 years of trouble-free, efficient service 
. a premium benefit of famous Day-Brite 
quality at no premium cost. 
Before you select any classroom fixture, get the 
full “LUVEX” story. Write today. Day-Brite 
Lighting, Inc., 5472 Bulwer Ave., St. Louis 7, 
Mo. In Canada: Amalgamated Electric Corp., 
Ltd., Toronto 6, Ontario. 
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THERE’S A WHALE OF 
A DIFFERENCE 


PAPER, can make a whale of a 


difference in the appearance of your 
business forms. Especially if it’s Atlantic 
Bond. This fine paper is crisp and busi- 
nesslike ... makes your messages im- 
pressive and easy to read. Ask for it in 
White, Cream or any of twelve attrac- 
tive colors. You'll be pleased with the 
quality — and the price. 


EASTERN CORPORATION 
BANGOR* MAINE 
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MEDICINE 





Hope for the Greying 


Many a man has gone grey trying to 
find a cure for grey hair. Even vitamins 
such as pantothenic acid, which works 
fine on rats, have no effect on humans. 
But the search goes on. Last week Dr. 
James Hundley and Robert B. Ing of the 
National Institute of Health reported that 
they had found a new clue in their rat 
cages. Black rats which got a diet with 
plenty of pantothenic acid but not enough 
copper went grey within eight weeks; 
boosting the copper in their food started 
a fine crop of black hair growing again 
within five days, 

Perhaps, speculated Dr. Hundley, peo- 
ple with impaired digestion or on restrict- 
ed diets do not get enough copper into 
their systems. For such cases he would like 
to see careful medical testing of a diet 
containing copper-rich items like liver and 
seafood. But no one, however grey, should 
try taking his copper straight. In any but 
the smallest amounts, copper is a cumula- 
tive poison, 


No More Interns? 


Why should every U.S. medical-school 
graduate spend one or two years as an 
intern in a hospital before entering private 
practice? Answering his own question last 
week, Dr. William Lee Hart, dean of the 
University of Texas’ Southwestern Medi- 
cal School, suggested that it was time to 
do away with the whole “outmoded” in- 
ternship system. Instead, said Dr, Hart, a 
fledgling doctor fresh out of school should 
put in a year’s practical training as assist- 
ant to a small-town doctor. 

Because most medical schools are now 
closely linked with hospitals, Dr. Hart 
argued, the young doctor no longer needs 
further practical experience on hospital 
wards. At Southwestern, for example, stu- 
dents spend seven out of their twelve 
terms in Dallas hospitals—‘which ought 
to be enough.” In fact, said Dr. Hart, the 
intern system sometimes does more harm 
than good. Under a “hierarchy of hospital 
staffers” the intern comes to depend on 
continuing supervision, which may make 
his transition to independent practice 
more difficult. 

Internships also work practical hard- 
ships on the many students who are mar- 
ried and have dependents. Under his plan, 
Dr. Hart suggested that general practi- 
tioners pay their assistants $300 a month 
(compared with the average of about $50 
paid to interns). Given such a start, said 
Dr. Hart, many of them would stay on in 
the towns where they broke in, thus help- 
ing to distribute doctors more evenly 
through country districts. 

Dr. Hart did not expect the American 
Medical Association, which regards such 
views as heresy, to accept his suggestion 
without a stiff fight. There was sure to 
be bitter opposition from those hospitals 
which now depend on interns for virtually 
free labor. 


Call the Doctor! 


Like many another country doctor, Dr. 
Leander C. Bryan of Rutledge, Tenn. 
(pop. 518) had fumed & fussed for years 
over poor telephone service. Things came 
to a head in 1936 when the dilapidated 
telephone system was threatened with a 
complete shutdown. Nobody else wanted 
to buy the decrepit concern, with only 36 
subscribers, so Dr. Bryan took it over 
himself for $600 in order to keep in touch 
with his widely scattered patients. 

Many of the company’s poles had rot- 
ted and fallen; much of its wire had cor- 
roded and snapped. Dr. Bryan hired a 





Warner Ogden 
Dr. LEANDER BRYAN 
He wanted to keep in touch. 


young lineman to put in new poles and 
wire, spotting the bad breaks in the sys- 
tem himself as he drove around the coun- 
tryside on his calls. He bought a second- 
hand switchboard for $100, installed it in 
a room beside his office, and got his secre- 
tary to operate it. Since then he has in- 
stalled up-to-date dial phones for his 330 
subscribers in mountainous, sparsely set- 
tled Grainger County, can tie them in 
with the Bell system for long-distance 
calls, 

For years Dr. Bryan paid for all the 
improvements by plowing profits back 
into the business. But last week, faced 
with rising costs, he was forced to petition 
the Tennessee Public Utilities Commis- 
sion for a raise in rates. The country folk, 
grateful to Dr. Bryan for operating so 
successfully on their dying communica- 
tions system, would have little cause for 
complaint. He was asking permission to 
charge one-party business subscribers 
only $4.50 a month (up from $3), and 
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party-line residential subscribers only 
$1.75 (instead of $1.50), with a distance 
surcharge for maintaining those miles of 
poles running to Bean Station and Joppa. 


A Finger for an Eye 

Few surgical operations are older than 
those performed for cataract of the eye. 
As early as about 2000 B.C., the Code of 
Hammurabi ordained: “If a physician... 
open a tumor of the eve wh a bronze 
lancet and save [the patient's] sight, he 
shall have ten shekels of silver... Ifa 
physician open an abscess of the eye with 
a bronze lancet and the patient lose his 
eye, the physician shall have his fingers 
cut off.” In his monumental monograph, 
Surgery of Cataract (Lippincott; $30), 
New York Ophthalmologist Daniel B. 
Kirby traces the history of operations 
for cataract (a clouding of the eye’s lens) 
from these harsh beginnings to such pres- 
ent-day refinements as air-conditioned op- 
erating rooms and parallel-beam light. 

Sweet Vapors. The half-legendary Indi- 
an surgeon Susruta,* says Dr. Kirby, was 
able to operate successfully for cataract 
by piercing the eyeball and pushing the 
clouded lens down out of the light rays’ 
path. This partly restored the patient’s 
sight, though not his power to focus. Sus- 
ruta also anticipated modern aseptic sur- 
gery: his operating room was fumigated 
with sweet vapors; the surgeon kept his 
hair and beard short, his nails and hands 
clean. His patients even seem to have in- 
haled some kind of anesthetic. 

Much of Susruta’s knowledge was lost 
to the world for centuries. Not until the 
17th Century was the true position of the 
lens (directly behind the pupil, with no 
intervening “cataract space’) rediscov- 
ered; not until the 18th Century was a 
whole defective lens removed. Over the 
centuries, Dr. Kirby found, the number of 
instruments invented for the removal of 
cataracts (e.g., a glass tube and a hollow 
needle to withdraw the cataract by suc- 
tion; a metal loop to flip it out) rivaled 
the number of operations performed. 

Capsule & All. With growing knowledge 
and improved technique progress was 
speeded up. Ways were found to remove a 
cataract without damaging the rest of the 
eye and with little danger of recurrence. 
Surgeons now use either of two methods: 
removing the hardened gelatinous interior 
of the lens but leaving in place part of the 
empty container (a Cellophane-like cap- 
sule); or taking out the whole lens, cap- 
sule and all. 

Few modern patients would be content 
with the unfocused vision of Susruta’s 
patients (although that is often good 
enough for getting around the house with- 
out falling over chairs). But eye surgeons 
today would have little to fear under the 
Hammurabic Code: in 85% to 90% of 
cases, says Dr. Kirby, simple cataract 
operations result in the restoration of 
“good useful vision,” and in the others 
some vision is nearly always regained. 


* Scholars trying to fix the date when Susruta 
flourished can only agree that it was between 
7oo B.C, and soo A.D. 
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Batteries also look alike 
but AUTO-LITE STAFUL 


IN NORMAL CAR USE 








No MATTER how much batteries look alike, 
you'll have the answer to your battery problems 
when you install Auto-Lite “Sta-ful,” the battery 
that needs water only 3 times a year in normal 
car use. And you'll have the right answer when 
you select the photograph at the right as the real 
Bob Hope, star of the Paramount production 
“Fancy Pants.” At the left is Leo R. Brennan of 
Monrovia, California. Remember, car batteries 
may look alike, but be wise—buy an Auto-Lite 
“Sta-ful.” Money cannot buy a better battery. 
AUTO-LITE BATTERY CORPORATION 
Toledo 1 Ohio 
Tune in “Suspensel”. . . CBS Radio Thursdays ... CBS Television Tuesdays 


AUTTO-LITE staful 


70% Longer Average Life 


*In tests conducted according to S.A.E. Life Cycle Standards 
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If you own stocks... 


You have probably been concerned about them since 
the Korean war launched this country on a rearma- 
ment program that has vitally affected the stock 
market. 

You've had reason to worry. After all, you've got 
money at stake — your savings. 

At a time like this we think you'll find it reassuring 
to take a look at the record which demonstrates the 
solid investment value of owning good common stocks 
over the long pull. 

Historically, the trend of stock prices in this country 
has been steadily up. True, there have been some big 
irregularities in that trend line —for instance, the 
all-time peak of 1929 and the depression low of 1932. 
But despite such peaks and valleys, the general propo- 
sition stands: Stock prices may go down, may even 
stay down a long time—three years, five years, ten— 
but they have always come back, always moved on to 
higher ground. Note too, on the record, that many of 
these stocks have paid liberal dividends averaging 4%, 
5%, 6%, year after year. 


“But,” you say, “we're living in a war economy now. 
That changes the whole investment picture.” 

We can’t agree. 

Admittedly, priorities and rationing, price and 
wage controls, excess profits taxes are likely to present 
serious problems to industry. 

But what happened to stocks—and to stockholders— 
when we had to do business in that kind of a regu- 
lated economy just a few years ago? 


Some companies were able to adjust themselves to 
the situation better than others, and some stockholders 
consequently fared better than others. But on the 
average, the effect on stocks was not so drastic. Memory 
is always short, and so here it is worth taking a closer 
look at the record — specifically at the average price 
and dividend figures on 200 common stocks as reported 
by Moody’s Investors Service. 

Here are the annual averages —before, during 
and after the war: 


Per Share 
Price Earnings Dividends Yield 
1937 $44.04 $2.79 $2.04 4.77% 
1938 33.25 1.40 1.43 4.38 
1939 35.72 2.23 1.48 4.15 
1940 33.84 2.67 1.78 5.31 
1941 30.50 3.17 1.90 6.25 
1942 26.66 3.10 1.77 6.67 
1943 35.36 3.10 1.73 4.89 
1944 38.12 3.15 1.84 4.81 
1945 416.02 2.97 1.92 4.19 
1946 51.34 3.48 2.02 3.97 
1947 46.46 4.93 2.38 5.13 
1948 47.46 6.47 2.7 5.78 
1949 46.68 5.93 3.09 6.63 


Annual averages can be misleading, and you may 
ask if there weren't severe price declines in some of 
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those years that might seriously have hurt a stock- 
holder who was compelled for one reason or another 
to sell at the lows. 

Yes, there were some bad drops. Two of them came 
in the war. The sharpest one was in May, 1940, when 
Hitler swept through France and pushed the British 
to the sea at Dunkerque. In that one month, Moody’s 
average dropped from $37.29 to $29.16. The second 
decline began in the summer of 1941 when many 
people thought we would become involved in the war. 
In July, the averages stood at $32.37, and they slipped 
steadily downhill for nine months until in April, 1942, 
they were $23.61. 

Yes, those wartime declines were serious, but what's 
most significant is that neither drop was as bad as the 
one we suffered in the 1937-38 depression when the 
world was at peace. In July, 1937, the average was 
$48.41. In March, 1938, it was $25.35. 

e . . 

So much for history. 

If it has application to the present, this would seem 
to be the moral: When wartime regulations are im- 
posed, stocks are apt to decline partly because of an 
unreasoning fear of how those controls may affect 
security values. Many stockholders simply sell with- 
out attempting a reasoned appraisal of the situation. 

As a consequence, when such a selling wave hits the 
market, as it did when war began in Korea, one is apt 
to get the impression that practically everybody is 
selling. That's not so. In the four weeks after the 
Korean outbreak, all of the shares of stock that were 
sold on the New York Stock Exchange still repre- 
sented only about 2% of all the shares of all the stocks 
listed on the Exchange. 

Mind you, we don’t know if the people who owned 
the other 98% of the stock were right or wrong in just 
standing pat. Perhaps some of them should have sold. 
And perhaps some of them should have bought. 

e e . 

These are, of course, the key questions of the hour 
for every stockholder — for you. Should you sit tight? 
Should you sell? Should you buy? And what and 
when? 

In weighing these problems you will want all the 
information and counsel you can get. 

Where can you turn for help? There are many 
agencies ready to serve you—other member firms of 
the New York Stock Exchange, long-established se- 
curity dealers, your banker. Or ourselves. 





MerriL_ Lyncu, 
Pierce, FENNER & BEANE 


Underwriters and Distributors of Investment Securities 
Brokers in Securities and Commodities 


70 PINE STREET NEW YORK 5, N. Y. 
Offices in 98 Cities 
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WALL STREET 
The Price of Doubt 


“Doubt is an expensive commodity.” 
The Wall Street Journal was talking about 
the stock market, specifically the inves- 
tors who had hesitated to buy when stocks 
slipped to cut-rate prices last month after 
the Korean war began. By last week the 
surging bull market had knocked many 
of the stocks off the bargain counter. In 
five days last week, the Dow-Jones indus- 
trial average moved up 4.20 to 219.23; 
this week it pushed up nearly another 
point to 220.21, just 8 points below the 
peak established before the Korean war 
broke out. The railroad average did even 
better: it went to 63.39, its highest point 
since July 1948, 

Traders who had been scared out by the 
war were now being lured back by 
fat dividends (which were averaging 8% 
more than last year’s), the prospects for 
a continuing business boom, and the 
likelihood of more inflation (see below). 
As Wall Street saw it, stocks which 
would rise in price with the general 
U.S. price level were the best hedge 
against inflation. 


STATE OF BUSINESS 
Boom & Curb 


To the rash of price rises last week (see 
NATIONAL AFFAIRS) many a businessman 
had a pat answer: “We're not raising 
prices just because of the Korean war. 
The boom was on before that.” And com- 
modity prices which had slumped last 
winter had started up again before Korea 
because of the heavy new buying from 
industry. 

In the second quarter, said the Depart- 
ment of Commerce last week, the gross 
national product (goods and services pro- 
duced in the U.S.) was running at a rec- 
ord peacetime rate of $270 billion a year, 
2.8% over the first quarter’s rate. In July, 
the Federal Reserve Board estimated, the 
index of industrial production was at a 
peacetime high of 199 (v. 161 a year be- 
fore). Department-store sales for the lat- 
est week available (Aug. 5) were 29% 
above last year. 

Although commodity prices had sky- 
rocketed after the outbreak of the war, 
many of the rises had not yet been reflect- 
ed in retail prices. Many manufacturers 
are still using inventories they acquired 
months ago at lower costs. A rough indi- 
cation of future rises is shown by the 
commodity indexes. In two months, fu- 
tures prices have gone up 119%—and they 
are still rising. 

Meanwhile, the Federal Reserve Board, 
which wants to fight inflation with credit 
curbs rather than price controls, started 
putting them into effect last week. By 
boosting the discount rate in the New York 
area from 14% to 13%, the FRB, in 
effect, raised interest rates on commercial 
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Detroit Times 
COLONEL CRAWFORD 
A new pattern, 


loans, thus made it harder to borrow 
money. Since the New York rate usually 
sets the pattern for the country, bankers 
expected a general rate rise soon. 

The U.S. Treasury also took a hand. It 
announced that savings banks, insurance 
companies, etc., can now buy up to 
$1,100,000 (only $100,000 previously) in 
series F and G Government bonds. By 
raising the quotas, the Treasury hopes to 
divert the bonds from commercial banks, 
where they can be used as the basis for 
more inflationary loans. 





Fenno Jacobs—Fortune 
FINANCIER DUMAINE 
An old technique. 


ARMAMENTS 
Family Affair 


The first big batch of orders since the 
Korean war was placed last week by the 
Army Ordnance Department. From De- 
troit, where the staff of the tank arsenal 
runs the show for automotive ordnance, 
contracts went out for tank-type vehicles 
of the same family as the new light tank 
to be built by Cadillac (Tre, July 31). 
American Car & Foundry Co. (Berwick, 
Pa.) and the Massey-Harris Co. (Racine, 
Wis.) will build howitzer carriages, the 
International Harvester Co. (Melrose 
Park, Ill.) armament personnel carriers, 
and the Pacific Car & Foundry Co, (Ren- 
ton, Wash.) gun motor carriages. 

In their terms the orders showed the 
pattern which Ordnance will follow. No 
prices were fixed. After the companies get 
into production and establish actual man- 
ufacturing costs, final contracts specifying 
prices will be drawn. Colonel David Craw- 
ford, commander of the tank arsenal, 
guessed that on an order for 1,000 vehi- 
cles, for example, the price would be fixed 
at about the 3ooth vehicle. 

Unlike the helter-skelter days of World 
War II, when a light tank might be pow- 
ered by any one of four different engines, 
the parts and engine of the new vehicles 
will be standardized. They will be powered 
by the six-cylinder air-cooled Continental 
engine specially developed for the job. 

The Ordnance Department has also es- 
tablished a new pattern of industrial mo- 
bilization. It has divided the U.S. into five 
areas, each designed to develop its own 
independent tank production system in 
case of all-out mobilization. Such decen- 
tralization, the department believes, will 
not only have strategic advantages, but 
will distribute the economic load of mobi- 
lization evenly throughout the country, 
and help prevent large-scale migration of 
skilled labor to a few industrial centers. 

Colonel Crawford was confident that no 
new plants would have to be built, and no 
going plant converted, for the ordnance 
program. Said he last week: “Detroit will 
probably never become a major tank pro- 
ducing area, because its plants aren’t built 
heavily enough to stand the handling of 
heavy tank materials. We're looking for 
several plamts right now... We regret 
the loss of the Texas Continental [mo- 
tors] plant. It was a beautiful layout, but 
I think they’re making cheese in it now.” 


RAILROADS 
Off with Their Heads 


When crafty old (now 84) Frederic 
Christopher Dumaine got control of the 
New York, New Haven & Hartford two 
years ago, he figured that he could run a 
railroad just as well as the next man, 
and maybe better. Although railroad man- 
agement was new to him, Financier Du- 
maine went right to work. That meant, 
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first of all, cutting costs to the bone. 

He had learned the technique—slash 
wages, cut the staff and sales force, elimi- 
nate such “frills” as advertising—in such 
earlier business ventures as New Hamp- 
shire’s Amoskeag Manufacturing Co. and 
the Waltham Watch Co. Amoskeag closed 
down in 1936 and had to liquidate, but 
Dumaine came out all right: a holding 
company controlled by him and some as- 
sociates had siphoned off about $18 mil- 
lion. After Dumaine sold out of Waltham, 
it went broke. 

But when Dumaine began slashing away 
at the New Haven, which daily carries 
23,000 of Manhattan’s commuters, he ran 
into trouble. President Lawrence Whitti- 
more, picked by Dumaine for the job, 
quit. In the next eight months Dumaine 
fired eleven of the New Haven’s top man- 
agement, including two vice presidents and 
the treasurer.* Last week he swung his 
snickersnee again. 

Separations & Statistics. Off went the 
heads of four more executives, including 
Harold W. Quinlan, passenger traffic man- 
ager, and Henry F. McCarthy, vice presi- 
dent in charge of traffic, who was cited by 
President Truman for his war work in the 
Office of Defense Transportation, McCar- 
thy was fired for refusing to fire Quinlan. 
Said the New Haven: the “separations” 
were not voluntary; they were made to 
cut costs and to weed out those who “are 
unresponsive to . . . management.” Said 
Dumaine: the dismissals were “simply... 
part of a program designed to put the 
road on its feet and to rebuild its credit.” 

Under Dumaine’s iron rule, some 2,000 
other employees have been laid off as com- 
muter service and station facilities have 
been cut. Though he has spent money on 
new diesels and track, Dumaine has cut 
down in other ways. He has canceled al- 
most all advertising (“Money spent for 
advertising is very largely wasted”), and 
sublet the presidential offices in Manhat- 
tan. He is turning over his Boston office 
to some 40 clerical workers, since he does 
much of his work at home. He has also 
stopped the collection of statistics, be- 
cause it costs money—‘‘And what the hell 
good can [statistics] do?” He has even 
eliminated the coloring books (11¢ 
apiece) that were handed out free in diners 
to keep moppets occupied. 

Waiting Rooms & Fun. This winter he 
plans to close down a number of small 
waiting rooms along the line, because each 
one requires an attendant. “Hell,” Du- 
maine reputedly once said, “I stood out 
in the snow when I was young. People 
stand outside for the buses. If they want 
to ride trains they'll ride trains.” 

So far, Fred Dumaine’s methods have 
done little evident damage to the New 
Haven. In the first half of this year the 
railroad’s passenger revenues were off 9% 
from 1949—not so much as those of its 
New England competitor, the Boston & 
Maine; freight revenues were off 1.4%, 


%* Thus tying the record of Montgomery Ward's 
Sewell Avery, who lost eleven senior officers 
and directors within a year (Time, April 25, 
1949 et seq.). 
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only a slightly bigger drop than the 
B.&M.’s. But railroaders, both in & out 
of the company, think that the effects of 
Dumaine’s policies will soon be felt. Said 
one fired official: “The sales force is 
ruined, and ... you can bet that the 
friends of the [dismissed] freight traffic 
people are going to start shipping on other 
railroads. Most of us feel sorry for the old 
man. He’s gone through life without hav- 
ing any fun—unless it’s firing people.” 


AVIATION 
Run for the Money 


Pan American World Airways landed a 
prize it had long been angling for—the 
right to fly passengers to Paris and Rome 
(it now goes to London and Frankfurt). 
The prize was part of a circuit court of 
appeals decision last week approving Pan 
Am’s purchase of American Overseas Air- 
lines for $17.5 million (Trae, July 24). 

Another result: Trans World Airlines, 
which long had battled the merger, finally 
gave up, mollified by CAB permission to 
fly to London and Frankfurt. Said T.W.A. 
Chairman Warren Lee Pierson: “The 
court has spoken. T.W.A. intends to say 
it with service.” 

Pan Am will also have something to 
say. In competition with T.W.A.’s 19 Con- 
stellations and five DC-4s on the trans- 
atlantic run, Pan Am already has 23 four- 
engined aircraft flying to Europe. With 
the A.O.A. merger, Pan Am will take over 
17 more four-engined planes. 


FISCAL 
Death & Taxes 


Pittsburgh schoolchildren once used to 
chant: “Who made the world? God made 
the world. Who filled it in? Booth & 
Flinn.” Booth & Flinn Co. did help change 
the face of the world. Founded in 1874, it 
grew into one of the biggest U.S. heavy 
construction firms. It built Manhattan’s 
$23 million Holland Tunnel tubes, the 
Pittsburgh Liberty Tunnels, and a good 
part of the New York City subway sys- 
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tem. Its annual gross averaged $4,000,000. 

But when Booth & Flinn’s President A. 
Rex Flinn died last May, the company 
found itself in a hole. He left his com- 
pany and estate to his daughter, but not 
enough ready cash to pay the inheritance 
tax. Last week Booth & Flinn went on the 
block at an asking price of $3,000,000. 
That would just about cover the tax. 


» & © 

Robert Walton Goelet, who owned 
more Manhattan tenements and other real 
estate than anybody except John Jacob 
Astor, died in 1941 leaving his four chil- 
dren an estate valued at $19,579,316. Last 
week the executors filed a final accounting 
in Newport (R.I.) Probate Court. Fed- 
eral and state taxes had taken $15.5 mil- 
lion of the estate, administrative and oth- 
er fees, $1.2 million, Left for the four 
heirs: $2,808,615. 


SHIPPING 
Maiden Voyage No. 2 


With a deep tooted farewell, the French 
Line's rebuilt Liberté last week nosed out 
of Le Havre into a Channel rainstorm and 
headed for New York. The “maiden voy- 
age” of the world’s third biggest liner had 
been delayed six hours by a last-minute 
protest strike of the ship’s officers for a 
pay raise. Aboard the 49,850-ton, 936-ft. 
Liberté were Actress Irene Dunne, TV 
Star Jack Carter, French Line’s President 
Jean Marie and 1,317 other passengers, 
few of whom could see any signs that the 
Liberté had once been the North German 
Lloyd's proud Europa. 

The interior of the ship had been almost 
completely rebuilt. Passenger capacity had 
been cut from 2,200 to 1,513 to provide 
larger cabins and airy, well-lighted public 
rooms. Among the new features: a blos- 
som-stuffed conservatory, a mural-lined 
children’s dining-room, a small music sa- 
lon where traveling musicians can prac- 
tice. In the hold, to dine & wine the pas- 
sengers on the six-day crossing, were eight 
tons of prime beef, 60,000 eggs, 5,000 
bottles of champagne. 

On the outside, the Liberté looked much 
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FRENCH Line's “Liserté” 
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THE 1951 PACKARD 
20,000,000 stake. 


the same as the Europa did in 1930, when 
she held the blue ribbon for the fastest 
(4 days 17 hrs. 6 min.) east-west trans- 
atlantic crossing. The climax to her Ger- 
man career came in 1939, when she slipped 
out of New York on Aug. 22, skipped her 
Channel stops, and scurried into Bremer- 
haven three days before war began. There 
Allied troops found her, in May 1945, 
filthy from neglect but undamaged by 
bombing. Used briefly as a U.S. Navy 
transport, she was returned to the Inter- 
Allied Reparation Agency because U.S. 
experts thought her unsuitable for peace- 
time passenger service. The French, whose 
passenger fleet had been hard hit during 
the war, were glad to get her. 

While she was being put back in shape, 
the rechristened Liberté tore loose from 
her moorings in a storm, knocked a hole 
in her hull and sank on a mud bank. The 
French Line spent almost $20 million to 
raise and refurbish the ship. The sum was 
roughly equal to the E£wropa’s original 
cost, but it was only about one-fourth the 
postwar cost of building such a vessel. The 
French Line hoped the sleek liner would 
earn back the money on the profitable 
Atlantic run. 


RETAIL TRADE 
Close Competition 


In Tucson, Ariz, (pop. 50,000), the 
names Steinfeld’s and Jacome’s are like 
Macy’s and Gimbels in Manhattan. They 
are Tucson’s oldest department stores, 
and they are red-hot competitors. 

Last week Jacome’s announced that it 
would move into a new $1,000,000 store 
to be built right across the street from 
Steinfeld’s. The builder of Jacome’s new 
store: none other than arch-competitor 
Steinfeld’s, which owns the property, and 
will lease the new building to Jacome’s. 

Explained Steinfeld’s President Harold 
Steinfeld: “I think it is good business 
judgment on the part of both parties and 
should set a new high standard of clean, 
unselfish business competition.” Said Ja- 
come’s President Alex Jacome, vho was 
getting one of the best sites in town: “It 
couldn’t happen anywhere but Tucson.” 
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AUTOS 


New Team 

Like a coach sending fresh players into 
a losing game, Packard Motor Car Co. last 
week rolled its 1951 auto team onto the 
bright green grass of the University of 
Detroit stadium. The company had spent 
nearly $20 million on the new models, 
completely redesigning them to get some 
of the razzle-dazzle of other auto makers 
who had been selling rings around Pack- 
ard. The reporters who attended the first 
showing thought that Packard had its 
money’s worth. 

Gone are the square, bloated, inverted- 
bathtub lines of the old models. The new 
cars are slimmer and more graceful (see 
cut), Said Packard Engineer Jesse G. 
Vincent: “We had to fall in line with 
modern design.” 

Lower and wider (62 in. inside) than 
last year’s models, the new Packards have 
a luggage compartment almost twice as 
big, and an automatic shift (which is 
optional or standard depending on the 
model). With nine models in three differ- 
ent price ranges, Packard hopes to put 
up stiff competition against everything 
from the Pontiac class to the Lincoln 
and Cadillac. To do so, Packard has its 
work cut out. Last week, when it had 
hoped to get its new models off to a fast 
start, the company was shut down: the 
United Autoworkers-C.1.0. had struck for 
higher wages & pensions. 

Slow Start. Packard has been in trouble 
a long while. In the postwar auto race, the 
company was plagued by reconversion de- 
lays. Its first all-new postwar car was 
planned for August 1946, but the company 
was so hamstrung by production problems 
that dealers did not get the cars in quanti- 
ty until September 1947—and they were 
not eye-catchers. But Packard kept on 
making them long after sales started to 
slip. 

During the first six months of 1950, 
when the rest of the auto industry en- 
joyed the greatest boom in its history, 
Packard managed to lose $736,682. While 
total auto production went up 30%, Pack- 
ard’s dropped 20%. The company’s sales 
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neither flavored nor colored, so they cannot be mis- 
taken for candy. 30 Tablets—25c, 





*Because no other pain reliever can match its record of use by 
millions of normal people, without ill effect, one thing 
you can take with complete confidence is genuine 


BAYER ASPIRIN 








had slipped from 13th to r4th place 
among U.S. cars, just ahead of the DeSoto 
and Kaiser. 

Fast Finish? There has also been trou- 
ble in top management. Last year, when 
the board of directors began to question 
the authority of President George T. 
Christopher, the crack production man 
who had run the company pretty much as 
a one-man show for nearly eight years, he 
quit in a huff. Packard had no one to re- 
place him. 

After weeks of shopping around, Pack- 
ard’s 65-year-old Treasurer Hugh Ferry 
agreed to take the job temporarily. Ferry, 
who had joined Packard in 1910 when 
some drivers still carried ammonia to 
squirt at dogs snapping at their tires, 

as no production man. But he knew 
Packard inside out, and got the top brass 
working more smoothly. Dealers have been 
jacked up, the sales organization expanded 
and the new model hustled along. 

President Ferry thinks that the $20 mil- 
lion which Packard has staked on the new 
team will pull the company out of its 
troubles. He hopes to roli out 13,000 cars 
a month—twice the production rate of the 
first six months this year—and sell 100,000 
new cars by next July. 


TRE THEATER 


New Play in Manhattan 

The Live Wire (by Garson Kanin; 
produced by Michael Todd) rather sug- 
gests to Broadway the arrival of summer 
than the imminence of fall. If sometimes 
gay enough for the one, it is never good 
enough for the other. And it is never good 
enough—even in intention—for the au- 
thor of Born Yesterday. So little has 
Author-Director Kanin been concerned 
with writing a play that he hasn't wholly 
managed to write a show. As in last sea- 
son's The Rat Race, he has leaned heavily 
on vaudeville. 

The Live Wire tells of some struggling 
Broadway actors who have clubbed to- 
gether and bought a Quonset hut. There 
they live happily enough, until the actor 
brother of one of them moves in, raids 
everything from their wallets to their 
women and thoroughly poisons their ex- 
istence. When Lire does a story on the 
hut, the live wire lands on the cover, soon 
exits grandly for Hollywood. 

Mr. Kanin’s Leo Mack (nicely played 
by Scott McKay) kicks up a fair amount 
of routine commotion, but he is miles be- 
hind any of a dozen Ring Lardner heels. 
In fact the whole setup, only substituting 
sex for ice hockey, recalls Dan Baxter and 
the brothers Rover. Sex—with almost 
willful bad taste—is worked for any laugh 
it can raise, at any level. 

The play has its lively moments—bits 
of stage business, cracks about show busi- 
ness, short vaudeville turns, Murvyn Vye’s 
playing of a slimy actor's agent. But the 
whole thing seems curiously aimless and 
trivial, not least because it smacks of 
the very shoddiness it presumably set 
out to expose. 
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MILESTONES 


Married. Princess Alix, 20, daughter of 
Grand Duchess Charlotte of Luxembourg; 
and Prince Antoine de Ligne, 25, Belgian 
air force captain, son of the Belgian am- 
bassador to India; in Luxembourg. 





Married. Samuel Goldwyn Jr., 23; and 
Jennifer Howard, 24, daughter of the late 
playwright Sidney Coe Howard (They 
Knew What They Wanted); he for the 
first time, she for the second; in Berkeley, 
Calif. 


Divorced. By Rosa Melba Ponselle, 53, 
longtime (1918-37) Metropolitan Opera 
diva: Carle Andrew Jackson, 45, son of 
Howard Wilkinson Jackson, onetime 
mayor of Baltimore; after 13 years of 
marriage, no children; in Baltimore. 


Died. Christopher Smith Reynolds, 17, 
only son of Torch Singer Libby Holman 
and Tobacco Heir Zachary Smith Reyn- 
olds, and Steven Rice Wasserman, 17, son 
of Philadelphia Financier William Stix 
Wasserman; of injuries after a fall, while 
trying to scale the craggy east face of 
California’s Mt. Whitney (see NATIONAL 
AFFAIRS). 








Died. Saw Ba U Gyi, 46, leader of 
Burma’s Karen rebels; trapped and shot 
by government soldiers; in a Burmese vil- 
lage near the Siam border (see War IN 
Ast), 


Died. Julien Lahaut, 65, boss of Bel- 
gium’s Communists, deputy in Parliament 
since 1937 (Time, Aug. 21); shot and 
killed by unidentified assailants; in his 
home in Seraing, Belgium. 


Died. William Thomas Ellis, 76, whose 
weekly “Sunday School Lesson” is the sec- 
ond oldest syndicated feature (begun in 
1897)* in the U.S. press; in Lyndhurst, 
Ont. 


Died. Douglas McGarel Hogg, first Vis- 
count Hailsham, 78, one of Britain’s ablest 
jurists and staunchest Tories, Lord Chan- 
cellor, Secretary of State for War and 
Lord President of the Council during the 
*20s and "30s; in Hurstmonceaux, England. 
Viscount Hailsham’s father, Quintin Hogg, 
was a wealthy reformer, founded London's 
Polytechnic Institute. Viscount Hailsham’s 
eldest son, Quintin McGarel Hogg (who 
now succeeds to the title and a seat in the 
House of Lords), is an M.P., a brilliant 
lawyer, and author (The Case for Con- 
servatism ). 


Died. Dr. Stephen Duggan, 79, founder 
(1919) and longtime director of the Car- 
negie-endowed Institute of International 
Education (which promotes two-way 
scholarships between U.S. and foreign uni- 
versities); in Stamford, Conn. 


% Oldest: Mrs, Elizabeth Meriwether Gilmer's 
“Dorothy Dix” (since 1896). 
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A BIG PACKAGE 
OF COMFORT 
FOR THE BOSS 


pod form ALUMINUM 


PAT. OFF 


COMFORT MASTER 


EW hard-working business and pro- 

fessional men realize how much 
physical and mental energy is wasted 
when they use an old fashioned and 
poorly designed office chair. 


A Goodform Comfort Master, tailor- 
fitted by five adjustments to your 
individual body, will automatically 
produce good seated posture. This will 
help you to breathe better, sit straighter 
without conscious effort, and get proper 
back support. Good seated posture will 


reduce fatigue and promote health. 


Nothing in the office is so personal as 
the chair in which you spend 15,000 to 
20,000 hours during a ten-year period. 
Contrast the cost of a good chair to your 


There is o complete line 
of GF metal furniture 


desks, tables, chairs, files 


and shelving 


salary in that ten-year period. The 
question is, can you afford not to use a 
Comfort Master? 


Why not try one in your own office for 
ten days without obligation? For more 
information just write The General 
Fireproofing Company, Department 54, 
Youngstown 1, Ohio. 


GENERAL 
FIREPROOFING 


Ear 


Foremost in Metal Business Furniture 
DEALERS THROUGHOUT THE WORLD 


© GF Co. 1960 














Slashes Spoilage Losses By 25%! 
Super Market Owner Praises 
Frigidaire Display Case 


BENLD, ILLINOIS—“Before we installed 
our Frigidaire Self-Service Display Case, 
our perishable spoilage alone ran_pretty 
high,” says Ben J. Tarro, owner of Tarro’s 
Super Market, 208 E. Central. ‘Not only 
has our new case cut spoilage by 25%, but 
because we can load the case and forget it, 
it has increased our efficiency and saves us 
valuable time. I like the skilled reliable 
service given us by our Frigidaire Dealer, 


E. L. Calverd, Carlinville, Ill.” 





To meet your needs, 
Frigidaire offers the most 
complete line of com- 
mercial refrigeration and 
air conditioning equip- 
ment in the industry. 
Call your Frigidaire 
dealer, or write Frigid- 
aire Division of General 
Motors, Dayton 1, Ohio. 





Self-Service Display Case 


FRIGIDAIRE—over 400 commercial 
refrigeration and air conditioning products | 


: You read : 
b advertising news 
in these 
eo columns 


So do millions of others. 
If you have a product that is news...which 








people should be interested in, why not 
tell them about it here? Ask for information 


from... TIME The Weekly Newsmagazine 
” * 
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CINEMA 





Big Deal 

Ever since RKO laid down $150,000 
for Producer Jerry (Johnny Belinda) 
Wald’s Warner Bros. contract last June, 
Hollywood had been expecting something 
supercolossal out of the deal. Stretched 
out over two months, the negotiations be- 
tween RKO’s Howard Hughes and the 
producing team of Wald and Norman 
(The Big Hangover) Krasna kept Holly- 
wood gossips atwitter with speculation. 
Last week, when RKO finally announced 
its big deal, the effect was almost as shat- 
tering as advertised. 

At a massive press conference in RKO’s 
chart-lined budget room, Wald and Kras- 
na beamed over the details of the juiciest 
independent production deal in movie his- 
tory. In five years, Hollywood's “wonder 
boys” would make $50 million worth of 
A pictures for RKO release. The movies, 
to be cranked out at a production-line 
rate of twelve each year, would be fi- 
nanced 40% by Howard Hughes and 60% 
by Eastern banks. Besides weekly salaries 
of $2,700 apiece, Wald and Krasna would 
rake in 50% of the net profits on each 
of their 60 films. 

Unlike most large-scale producing agree- 
ments, the deal put surprisingly few hob- 
bles on Producers Wald and Krasna. Al- 
though Hughes reserved final decision on 
all films costing more than $900,000, he 
would do little more than approve the 
stars and basic story line on the rest. 
Furthermore, he guaranteed to make his 
decisions in every case within a week, and 
to release the finished product within 90 
days, no matter how it turned out. 

Wald and Krasna were already bub- 
bling with plans and projects. With 
Hughes’s approval, they were going to 
start a profit-sharing system for top-rank 
stars, writers and producers, boasted that 
they would assemble “under one roof, the 
smartest people since the Greeks.” They 
planned to hire a corps of the nation’s top 
newsmen to scour the world for original 
story material. Their films would cover 
the whole scale from social drama (Coun- 
try Club, a study of Midwest manners & 
morals) to ribald comedy (Mother Knows 
Best, a collection of “clean-dirty stories” 
with Mae West and Jane Russell). 

There was really not much more that 
any Hollywood producer could ask for. 


Crowed the fast-talking Jerry Wald: 
“We'll have even more autonomy than 
Zanuck.” 


The New Pictures 

The Petty Girl [Columbia] is an apoc- 
ryphal account of how Calendar Artist 
George Petty awakened to his talent for 
drawing biologically improbable cheese- 
cake. A freehand farce with some pleasant 
tunes by Harold Arlen and Johnny Mer- 
cer, the movie is just as implausible as 
Petty girls—and almost as well-turned and 
diverting. 

As Producer-Scripter Nat Perrin tells it, 


Petty (Robert Cummings) at first scorns 
his knack for improving on the female 
anatomy, permits a hoity-toity patroness 
to set him up in style as a serious painter. 
Then he meets Joan Caulfield, a shapely 
college professor with Victorian ideas. 
During an energetic courtship involving 
arrest, blackmail and academic disgrace, 
he melts away her inhibitions, and the 
Technicolor camera undrapes her hidden 
talents as a model. She returns the favor 
by stripping away his artistic pretensions. 

Though most of it seems to have been 
done before, the picture keeps its lines 





Rozert Cummincs & JOAN CAULFIELD 
Cheesecake awakened hidden talents. 


fairly bright and its slapstick (e.g., Cum- 
mings caught in a runaway sailboat) deft- 
ly timed. The best sequence is a fresh bit 
of visual comedy: Cummings and a proc- 
ess server stray unwittingly into a quick- 
change vaudeville act, and are thrust in & 
out of a series of ridiculous costumes. 

In support of Actor Cummings’ expert 
clowning and Actress Caulfield’s good 
looks, the film puts Elsa Lanchester and 
Melville Cooper on their best comic be- 
havior, and adds a living calendar of 
twelve Petty girls to help make the time 
pass quickly. 


Difficult Years (Lopert), in the best 
tradition of the Italian postwar movie 
renaissance, shows the plight of ordinary 
people trying to survive the impact of 
overpowering events. Made by Luigi (To 
Live in Peace) Zampa, the least publicized 
of Italy’s top three directors,* the film 


*% The others: Roberto (Open City, Paisan) 
Rossellini and Vittorio (The Bicycle Thief) De 
Sica. 
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Here is something 
you dont know ahout 
your own automobile 


Let’s say you're driving your car on a level road 
at 40 miles per hour. Do you know that /a/f the 
power generated by your motor never reaches the 
rear wheels; doesn’t help your car go farther or 
faster or climb a steeper hill? 


And do you know why? Because automotive 
engineers have proved that 50% of that motor's 
power is used to overcome friction. 


Therefore any lubricating oil which further 
reduces this internal friction can’t help but de- 
liver the same power with /ess gasoline. 


That’s exactly what Macmillan Ring-Free 
Motor Oil does. And we don’t just think it’s true 
—we know it’s true. Here’s how we proved it 
beyond question : 


There is a machine called the Dynamometer. 
It is a scientific way to measure the power an 
engine delivers to the rear wheels. Cars of all 
makes, models and ages—cars that had been 
using every nationally known brand of motor oil 
—were used in this nation-wide test. Hundreds 
and hundreds of them! And what was the result? 


The same thing happened every time: When 
the oil in these cars was changed to Macmillan, 
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the same power was developed with an average of 8% 
less gasoline. 


That means, at an average price of 25¢ per 
gallon, you can save 2¢ on every gallon of gas— 
simply by changing your motor oil. 


That's a big saving—isn’t it? Yet it’s small 
when you realize how much more you save in repair 
bills. Because : The less friction, the less wear and 
tear on your Car. 


You can’t laugh off proof like that — proof 
that makes dollars-and-sense! Especially when, 
on top of all this, Macmillan Oil actually removes 
carbon from your motor—cleans your motor as 
you drive. 


Ask for this fine motor oil at any one of the 
independent service stations, garages and car 
dealers where you see the sign of the big red 
“M.”’ It means Money in your pocket, Mileage in 
your car. 


[iM Mewec bon 


*y resident 


MACMILLAN PETROLEUM CORPORATION 
530 W. 6TH STREET, LOS ANGELES 
50 W. 50TH, NEW YORK « 624 S, MICHIGAN, CHICAGO 








lines... 
On. 


Portland, Oregon has everything it needs for continued growth: Diversified manu- 
facturing — ranging from oil burners to swim suits, flour to furniture, aluminum to 
paper. In all, more than 1,500 industries. Abundant resources — agriculture, fish, 
minerals, timber, water, electric power, fuels. Preeminent distribution — by sea to 
the world; by inland waterways, rail, truck and plane to the Pacific Northwest. 
Friendliness — newcomers are welcome to the “City of Roses’’. Otis has long been 
a citizen of Portland and a friendly adviser to the business men who built its 
skyline — because skylines are the business of Otis! 









TURNED ouTTo PASTURE 


Ever wonder what happens to 
elevator cars after long years of 
faithful service? Two cars of lacey, 
gay nineties’ design were rewarded 
with a life idyllic as a summer 
house in a Washington, D.C. garden. 


NEW FOUNTAIN OF YOUTH 


We've completed a 28 year study: 
Comparing Otis elevators that were 
under Otis maintenance with Otis 
elevators that were not. It has been 
proved that Otis maintenance can 
extend the life of your elevators by 
more than 50%. 


YOU'LL BE WELL ADVISED 


Pondering over elevator entrances and 
cars? Our engineers and artists will 
work with you and your architect. Otis 
is the only elevator manufacturer 

that designs and builds its own entrances 
and cars as an integral part of the 
complete installation. 





ELEVATOR COMPANY 


Home Office: 260 11th Ave., New York 1, N. Y. 





explores the effects of the last ten years of 
Fascist rule on a simple government clerk 
and his family in a Sicilian town. 

To the middle-aged hero (Umberto 
Spadaro), Fascism at first is something to 
suffer in silence and loathe from a dis- 
tance. Then it closes in until it engulfs 
him: it forces him to join the party or 
lose his job; it turns his wife and daughter 
into prattling Mussolini worshipers; it 
sends his oldest son (Massimo Girotti) to 
fight in Ethiopia, Spain, Albania and Rus- 
sia and claims his two younger sons for 
the Battle of Sicily. 

In the end, Umberto recognizes that his 
reluctant silence meant consent, and feels 
the final crushing weight of his own re- 
sponsibility. By then it is too late even to 
make his peace with the Allied conquer- 
ors. Cynical connivers higher up in the 
party suddenly emerge as democrats, but 





Umperto Spaparo & FRIEND 
Silence meant consent. 


small-fry Fascist Spadaro loses the little 
job that he once joined the party to save. 

In some scenes, mostly at the begin- 
ning, the movie’s sound track carries an 
unnecessary commentary written by Play- 
wright Arthur (Death of a Salesman) 
Miller and spoken by John Garfield; the 
best that can be said for it is that it is 
inoffensive. The picture is also flecked 
with some technical flaws, e.g., inadequate 
lighting in some of its authentic settings 
would be the despair of Hollywood. 

But Difficult Years offers a masterly 
Chaplinesque performance by Actor Spa- 
daro, as the pathetic, sometimes ludicrous 
hero. And Director Zampa tells his quiet, 
straightforward story with compassion, 
humor, biting irony and a firm grasp of 
character. It is a story full of meaning for 
a world still under totalitarian clouds, 


Edge of Doom (Samuel Goldwyn; 
RKO Radio) sets out to dramatize Cath- 
olic Author Leo Brady’s prizewinning 
novel about a twisted youth who kills a 
priest. The book was largely an introspec- 
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It’s Shocking 
to put your Savings 
in your Stocking 





Your Savings are Insured in Your 
Local FEDERAL SAVINGS AND 
LOAN ASSOCIATION Where 
They Earn Worthwhile Dividends. 


Some people still put their savings in 
strange places like under the mattress, 
in fruit jars, or other queer hiding 
spots. Pretty risky you'll agree. 


But do you know that your savings 
invested in a local Federal Savings and 
Loan Association are the safest kind 

of safe. They are insured up to $5,000.00 
by an agency of the United States 
Government. 


Besides this splendid safety factor, 
worthwhile dividends are paid 


semi-annually. 


Save so that you can have the worth- 
while things you want or need. 





We specialize in financing 

the buying, building or 
remodeling of homes. See 

us about your Home Loans. 


Open a Savings Account, the first step to home ownership 


FEDERAL SAVINGS .<2., ASSOCIATIONS 


INSURED SAVINGS «© WORTHWHILE DIVIDENDS 





Savings - Investment Funds - Trust Funds - Repair Loans - Mortgages - Monthly Home Financing 
© Bronson West Advertising, St. Paul 1, Minn. 
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These Federal Savings 
and Loan Associations 
are at your service 


Anderson, Ind. . 
Asheville, N.C. . 
Atlanta, Ga. . . 
Babylon, N.Y. . 
Baltimore, Md. 
Baltimore, Md. 
Baltimore, Md. . 
Birmingham, Ala. . 
Boston, Mass. . 
Bremerton, Wash. 
Bristol, Conn. 
Brunswick, Ga. 
Burlington, N.C. 
Chicago, Ill. 
Cicero, Hl. 

Clovis, N. M. 
Columbia, $. C. . 
Cumberland, Md. 
Danielson, Conn. . 
Denver, Ce 


Dodge City, 
Flint, Mich. ‘ 
Floral Park, N. Y. 
Florence, Ala. . 
Se oe 
Freeport, N. Y. 
Gaffney, 8. C. 
Grand Island, Nebr. 
Greenwich, Conn. 
Hazleton, Pa. 
Hempstead, N. Y. 
Hinsdale, Hl. . 
Hopewell, Va. . 


Huntington Park, Cal. 


Indianapolis, Ind. 


Jamaica, N.Y. « 
Kalamazoo, Mich. 
Lake Worth, Fla. 
Laurens, S.C. . 
Los Angeles, Cal. . 
Los Angeles, Cal. . 
Nashville, T 
Newberry, 





New Braunfels, Texas . 


Anderson Federal 
Asheville Federal 
Standard Federal 


Suffolk County Federal 


Aurora Federal 
Fraternity Federal 
Vermont Federal 
Jefferson Federal 
Home Owners Federal 
Firet Federal 
Bristol Federal 
Brunswick Federal 
Firet Federal 
Home Federal 
Central Federal 
Firet Federal 
Security Federal 
Firet Federal 
Danieleon Federal 
Capitol Federal 
Firet Federal 

First Federal 

a ke First Federal 
Floral Park Federal 
Firet Federal 
Flushing Federal 
Freeport Federal 
Piedmont Federal 
Ilome Federal 
Firet Federal 
Hazleton Federal 
Firet Federal 
Hinsdale Federal 
Firet Federal 

First Federal 


Union Federal 


Queens County Federal 


Fide 
Lake Worth Federal 


Laurens Federal 


Federal 





Broadway Federal 
Metropolitan Federal 
Fidelity Federal 
Newberry Federal 
First Federal 


New York, N. Y. Washington Heights Federal 


Norfolk, Va. 
Norfolk, Va. 
Pasadena, Cal. 
Peoria, Il. 
Philadelphia, Pa. . 
Philadelphia, Pa. 
Richmond, Va. 
Rogers, Ark. 

St. Louis, Mo. 
Seattle, Wash. . 
Seattle, Wash. . 
Spokane, Wash. 
Stamford, Cor 








Tacoma, Wash. . 
Terre Haute, Ind. 


Thompsonville, Conn. . 


Mutual Federal 
Norfolk Federal 
Firet Federal 
Peoples Federal 
Cayuga Federal 
Public Federal 

Viret Federal 

First Federal 

St. Louie Federal 
Metropolitan Federal 
° Seattle Federal 
Lincoln First Federal 
Stamford Federal 
cific Firet Federal 
Wabash Federal 
Enfield Federal 








Van Nuys, Cal. San Fernando Valley Federal 


Wayne, Mich. «. . 


+ «+ Wayne Federal 


Get this booklet. If you ore 
planning to buy, build, or re- 
model a home, you will find 
its check list on oll phases of 


home plonning will prevent 
costly mistakes, Send 10c, 
to cover mailing costs, to 
Box 3596, St, Poul 1, 
Minn, 











“ Around the world! Not in this tub, 
199 


Skipper! Not ever! 
“I’m scrious. We'll travel in comfort. 
Rio—Honolulu—Tahiti. The places we 
like, we'll stop off and stay awhile.” 

“Sounds lovely. How do you know we'll 
have the money for our grand tour?”’ 


“That's just the point —we will have 
the moncy. No fortune, of course, but 
enough to get by. Don’t forget, I've 
started an Insured Income program.” 


“Insured Income? That's life insur- 
ance—to protect the children and me.”” 


“Protecting you is one part of it. The 
other part of Insured Income is pro- 
tection for us both later on with a 
retirement income. Our Mutual Life 
plan provides for all our future needs.” 


* me ae 


Mutual Life’s Insured Income method 
of financial planning prepares the fam- 
ily pilot for rough weather. It builds on 
assets you already own—savings, Social 
Security, etc. Right now, Insured In- 
come is helping hundreds of thousands 
of families to find a safe harbor. 


The Mutual Life Field Underwriter near you will be glad to explain how 
your family and you can enjoy the benefits of Insured Income, 













Prowred, 


Your Social Securtty—WORTH $5,000 OR $15,000? —— 
SEND FOR FREE BOOKLET— 


Learn the facts of Social Security .. . 
insurance. If you live in the U.S., mail the coupon below. You'll 
also receive a handy filing envelope to keep official records you, or 

your wife, may need later to collect benefits without costly delay. 


how it teams with your life 


I Pacem 


*, 2 
‘ 5 
vom ae 


THE MUTUAL LIFE 


INSURANCE COMPANY of NEW YORK 


1740 BROADWAY AT 55TH STREET 


NEW YORK 19, N.Y. 





Yes, I would like your FREE Social Security Booklet-—T-66 








tive study of the killer’s complex motives 
and his painful redemption. On the screen, 
the story becomes a second-rate melo- 
drama with a wispy religious motif. 

Farley Granger plays the young truck 
driver who is nagged by poverty, a sense 
of guilt over the death of his pious mother 
and a confused resentment against his 
testy old parish priest and the Roman 
Catholic Church itself. Obsessed with the 
idea of making up for his mother’s death, 
he determines that the church must pay 
for a sumptuous funeral. When the priest 
balks, the truck driver murders him. Then 
a younger, understanding priest (Dana 
Andrews) and a detective (Robert Keith) 
stand by until the killer gives himself 
away and collapses into repentance. 

Director Mark Robson’s accent on 
gloom, the script’s blurry counterfeit of 
the novel’s hero and Actor Granger’s lack 
of depth and force all combine to produce 
an effect which is neither dramatic nor 
provocative, but merely overpoweringly 
monotonous. 


Current & CHOICE 

No Way Out. Hollywood’s most out- 
spoken and pertinent Negro-problem mov- 
ie; with Sidney Poitier, Richard Widmark 
and Linda Darnell (Time, Aug. 21). 

Sunset Boulevard. How a faded movie 
star (Gloria Swanson) attempts a come- 
back with the help of her kept man (Wil- 
liam Holden); a sardonic commentary on 
Hollywood’s manners & morals (Trae, 
Aug. 14). 

Panic in the Streets. Director Elia 
Kazan’s realistic thriller about a New Or- 
leans manhunt for a criminal who is also 
an unwitting plague-carrier; with Richard 
Widmark and Paul Douglas (Time, Aug. 
14). 

Mystery Street. Harvard joins the po- 
lice in some scientific crime detection that 
makes for absorbing melodrama; with 
Ricardo Montalban (Trae, Aug. 14). 

The Men. Marlon Brando and Teresa 
Wright in a frank, stirring drama about 
the mental and physical salvage of para- 
lyzed war veterans (Time, July 24). 

Kind Hearts and Coronets. An impu- 
dent, witty British comedy about a well- 
bred murderer; with Alec Guinness (play- 
ing eight roles) and Dennis Price (Time, 
July 3). 

The Lawless. A low-budget, high-volt- 
age treatment of mob violence in a small 
U.S. town; with Macdonald Carey and 
Gail Russell (Trae, July 3). 

The Asphalt Jungle. Director John 
Huston’s clinical account of a $1,000,000 
burglary and what makes the burglars 
tick (True, June 19). 

Father of the Bride. Spencer Tracy 
shines as the hapless parent in a skilled 
version of the Edward Streeter comic 
bestseller (True, May 29). 

Annie Get Your Gun. An adaptation 
of the Broadway hit gives the screen 
Irving Berlin’s best score and Betty Hut- 
ton her best role (Trae, April 24). 

City Lights. After 19 years, Charlie 
Chaplin’s first movie of the talkie era is 
still silent, yet seems more eloquent than 
ever (Tue, April 17). 
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Welcome Aboard The New Sunset Limited 


The Sunset Limited, Southern 
Pacific’s famous streamliner be- 
tween New Orleans and Los 
Angeles, has just been completely 
equipped with new Budd all-stain- 
less steel cars. There are five, 
fifteen-car trains, altogether, to pro- 
vide daily service from each ter- 
minal. And they are gorgeous. 

Interiors range in color from 
the soft tones of the brooding 
bayous of Louisiana to the gold of 
The brands of 
pioneer ranches along the route 


desert sunshine. 
the train traverses are burned right 
into the leather wall covering in the 
coffee shop-lounge cars. The Sunset 


Limited personifies the southwest. 





Along with the solid, un- 
matched strength of their stainless 


steel structure, these trains provide 


the greater safety and riding ease of 


Budd railway disc brakes. Stops 
are so effortless as to verge on being 
imperceptible. 

The Sunset Limiteds are The 
Budd Company’s most recent con- 
tribution to railway progress. They 
give you a new and compelling 
reason to experience the pleasure 
of modern travel by train. The Budd 
Company, Philadelphia, Detroit. 
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Why a little tug can move this sea-going forest 


Hunched against their towlines, strain- 
ing tugs on Puget Sound haul log rafts 
containing as much as two and a half 
million board-feet of lumber! Terrific 
drag and strong tides give tugboat 
diesels a ceaseless workout. But they 
can take it—run thousands of hours 
without overhaul... thanks to RPM 


DELO Oils. These oils contain special 


compounds that enable diesels to stay 
on the job 95% of the time. They stop 
ring-sticking, bearing corrosion, foam- 
ing—cut wear rate as much as 85%, 
reduce deposits up to 75%. RPM DELO 
Oils mean more power output and 
cheaper maintenance costs for heavy 
duty diesels and gasoline engines every- 


where in American industry. 


From the research laboratories of 


STANDARD OIL COMPANY OF CALIFORNIA 


Subsidiaries: THE CALIFORNIA OIL COMPANY + STANDARD OIL COMPANY OF TEXAS 
THE CALIFORNIA COMPANY «+ STANDARD OIL COMPANY OF BRITISH COLUMBIA LIMITED 


Bound for the lumber mulls, tug tows logs through Deception Pass in Puget Sound, Washington. 
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Haunted Landscapes 


Cottecteo Stories of WittiAm Fautk- 
neR (900 pp.}—Random House ($4.75). 


Mississippi Novelist William Faulkner 
(The Sound and the Fury, Light in Au- 
gust, Sanctuary) has no time for literary 
circles. An iron-grey, taciturn man of 

2, he much prefers hunting and fishing. 
Nonetheless, for 20 years, he has been one 
of the leading enthusiasms of U.S. liter- 
ary-intellectual pundits. Next month, for 
the first time, a book by William Faulkner 
is a Book-of-the-Month-Club alternate se- 
lection. A fat collection of 42 Faulkner 
tales written over the past quarter-cen- 
tury, Collected Stories will let a brand- 
new layer of U.S. readers judge for them- 
selves what all the critical whooping is 
about. The stories are also pretty sure to 
bring a spate of re-estimates by the critics 
themselves. 

As a writer, Faulkner shuttles between 
two worlds. One of them is easily recog- 
nizable because most people spend most 
of their time in it: the grey one of every- 
day life. Faulkner describes its persons and 
places: down & outers in Manhattan’s 
Penn Station, war veterans living on 
pride, hungry poets mooching from a suc- 
cessful colleague. If this were all that 
Faulkner could do, he would be buried in 
an obscure corner of U.S. letters, as a mi- 
nor realist in the tradition of Dos Passos, 
Hemingway and F. Scott Fitzgerald. 

Sartoris v. Snopes. The other Faulkner 
world is the one he has made his own: 
mythical Yoknapatawpha County in 
northern Mississippi, a landscape haunted 
by an unsettled past and an unwanted 
future. The past survives in the memory 
of the old South, its code of courage and 
chivalry, its moral stain of slavery, The 
future is the creeping new world of North- 
ern commerce and industry; in Faulkner's 
view, it promises to make life impersonal, 
mechanized and “depthless.” 

In his stories, the Sartoris family rep- 
resents the past—former aristocrats who 
lose themselves in gentility, alcohol, rhet- 
oric and madness. The Snopes family 
symbolizes the future; they are coldly, 
and crudely, on the make. The process of 
degeneration hits bottom when a third 
type appears: people who use the Sartoris 
pretensions to veil the Snopes greed. 

Faulkner’s instinctive sympathies are 
with the founders of the Sartoris clan, 
who tamed the country and fought in the 
Civil War. But he realizes that their way 
of life is dead forever, largely because 
they allowed it to be corrupted by slavery. 
Some of Faulkner’s most viciously satiri- 
cal passages are directed against the sickly 
remnants—the gentlemen who drink 
morning toddies while the floors beneath 
them are visibly rotting away. At the 
same time, he desperately hates the hard- 
souled, faceless Snopeses, whose only pur- 
pose in life is to accumulate money. In 
the present-day South, Faulkner admires 
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only such stiff-back Negroes as Lucas 
Beauchamp of Intruder in the Dust 
(Time, Oct. 4, 1948), who endure humili- 
ation with patience and dignity, and those 
poor whites who cling to their land, their 
families and their old morality. 

North & South. This view of the South 
as an area trapped between Sartoris im- 
potence and Snopes viciousness explains 
Faulkner’s harshness and fury. He is a 
man possessed and tortured by his vision: 
too honest to deny it, too sensitive to tol- 
erate it. The horrors of his books—the 
rapes and castrations, the incestuous ro- 
mances and idiot flirtations with cows— 





John Dominis—Lire 
WILLIAM FAULKNER 
Yoknapatawpha is not just Mississippi. 


fall into place, not as exhibits of sensa- 
tionalism, but instead as images of the 
social and moral disease that he is con- 
stantly probing. 

If taken as realistic reporting of South- 
ern life, Faulkner’s Yoknapatawpha saga 
makes little sense. It is based on his life- 
long devotion to the Mississippi scene, 
but it is no mere copy of that scene. 
Rather it is a grotesque, symbolic version, 
in which the dimensions of reality are 
wildly distorted to make them more vivid. 
Sometimes, his writing seems almost like 
a prolonged hallucination—a_hallucina- 
tion crowded with extraordinary charac- 
ters and violent actions. Moreover, for 
any Northerner to believe that Faulkner’s 
world is limited to the South would be 
complacent provincialism. When Faulk- 
ner describes his Yoknapatawpha County, 
he is writing not only about the South but 
also the North, not only about the North 
but all of modern life. 





Often enough, in his furious haste to 
get things down on paper and his weak- 
ness for pyrotechnics, Faulkner trips over 
his own inventiveness. His tales of vio- 
lence then become preposterous and 
cheap; his livid rhetoric creates a verbal 
log jam, with prepositions flying wild, 
clauses drifting crazily and parentheses 
multiplying like rabbits. But when he is 
really in command of his story (about 
half the time), Faulkner makes his rhet- 
oric work for him, even when it is full of 
echoes of Ciceronian oratory and of over- 
ripe Elizabethan poetry. 

And he can be direct and simple. When 
he wants to describe Flem Snopes’s eyes, 
he calls them “two gobs of cup grease on 
a hunk of raw dough.” 

He is particularly gifted at recording 
Negro speech: “I cant hang around. white 
man’s kitchen ... But white man can 
hang around mine. White man can come 
in my house, but I cant stop him. When 
white man want to come in my house, I 
aint got no house.” 

Arson & Anguish. In the Collected 
Stories, Faulkner’s blazing skill and lazy 
improvisations, his rich humor and corny 
folksiness, his deep sense of tragedy and 
tasteless gothic excesses are all brought 
together, About half a dozen stories are 
as good bits of fiction as have ever been 
written in the U.S.: Barn Burning, a 
poignant sketch of a boy’s anguished love 
for his arsonist-father; A Rose for Emily, 
that hair-raising classic of a lady’s decline 
to necrophilia; Wash, a magnificent por- 
trait of a poor white who, after years of 
loyalty, rebels against his landlord; Dry 
September, a lynching story to end all 
lynching stories; A Courtship, a richly 
comic tall tale about the love rivalry of a 
white man and an Indian in early 19th 
Century America; and Death Drag, a 
harrowing story about three hungry, neu- 
rotic stunt flyers. 

The final impression left by Faulkner’s 
work is that he is a writer of incomparable 
talents who has used and misused those 
talents superbly and recklessly. But his 
book has the excitement that comes from 
never knowing when, amidst pages of fail- 
ure, there will come a masterpiece. 


Everybody Did It 


THe Case or Comrave Tutayvev (306 
pp.}—Victor Serge—Doubleday ($3). 


Author Victor Serge’s novel is a murder 
story, Russian style. One crisp February 
night, a shot slapped echoes in a narrow 
Moscow street and Comrade Tulayev, 
member of the Central Committee of the 
Communist Party, fell to the sidewalk 
dead. His murderer, a young office worker 
disgruntled with the regime, got clean 
away. The time was just after the Moscow 
trials of 1937-38, and Comrade Tulayev 
had handled the university purges and 
mass deportations. Plenty of people had 
reason to kill him. But to the jittery big 
shots, from Stalin down, such a murder 
could spell only p-l-o-t. Stalin himself 
demanded scapegoats, and a new purge 
was born. 

The Case of Comrade Tulayev slows 
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THE PANTHER... 
U.S. Navy’s Jet Fighter 


Here is a plane with a heritage. This new turbo-jet 
PANTHER succeeds such famous Grumman pred- 
ecessors as the Wildcat, Hellcat and Bearcat. 
Impressive speed and formidable fire-power are 
achieved in the PANTHER without sacrifice of 
traditional Grumman ruggedness and stability. 


GRUMMAN AIRCRAFT ENGINEERING CORPORATION 
BETHPAGE, LONG ISLAND, NEW YORK 
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down at this point, but it remains one of 
those novels whose subject matter out- 
weighs its ungainly technique and tedious 
ideological asides. Like Arthur Koestler’s 
more artful Darkness at Noon, it fishes in 
the turgid waters of Russian revolutionary 
idealism and in the swifter, darker current 
of Stalinist suspicion and ruthlessness. 
Like Koestler, Author Serge was fasci- 
nated by the tortuous mental processes 
which led sincere old revolutionaries to 
acknowledge their guilt for crimes they 
never committed. Serge, who died in Mex- 
ico in 1947, knew at firsthand the ins & 
outs of his blood-pudding subject. A Bol- 
shevik and a member of the Communist 
International’s first congress, he was exiled 
to Siberia in 1933, was released three years 
later and went to live in France. Some of 
the best passages in his book are descrip- 
tions of the bleak Siberian landscape. 

In Comrade Tulayev, Author Serge 
draws the best picture yet of a full-blown 
Stalinist investigation. In the first three 
days after the murder there were 67 ar- 


| rests. Tulayev’s chauffeur got a brutal 60- 


hour grilling by relays of inquisitors. Tula- 
yev’s secretary and the sentry at his house 
were gone over without result. As Stalin’s 
suspicion and dissatisfaction grew, the need 
for a scapegoat became more imperative, 
and the “plot” took on widening and ter- 
rifying ramifications. 

Old friends dared not be seen together, 
powerful officials began to fear their assist- 
ants. Ideological skeletons rattled in long- 
forgotten closets. High Commissar Erchov, 
in charge of the investigation, became a 
victim. So did old Communist heroes who 
had been devoted to Lenin. For Stalin and 
his henchmen, the “plot” became a perfect 
excuse for wiping out those who still had 
independent thoughts, who stood between 
him and secure power or objected to the 
new totalitarianism. 

Comrade Tulayev has none of the tense 
economy of Darkness at Noon, smothers 
all its potential suspense in the rambling 
jabberwocky of Communist shoptalk. At 
its best, it achieves a Dostoevskian flavor 
in its dialogue and characterization. Its 
greatest weakness lies in the error that 
many an old Bolshevik foe of Stalin has 
fallen into: the notion that Communism is 
fine but that it has been distorted by that 
old deviationist, Stalin. 


Kit, Kit, Kit! 


Cats AND Peorte (286 pp.|—Frances 
and Richard Lockridge — Lippincott 
($3.50). 


“Of all God’s creatures,” declared Mark 
Twain, “there is only one that cannot be 
made the slave of the lash. That one is the 
cat. If man could be crossed with the cat, 
it would improve man, but it would de- 
teriorate the cat.” 

Frances and Richard Lockridge, who are 
best known to U.S. readers as joint au- 
thors of the Mr. & Mrs. North whodunits, 
are of a mind with Mark Twain. But in 
their new book, which covers Felis domes- 
tica from tail to whiskers and traces feline 
history from ancient Egypt to the present 
day, they sadly admit that vast numbers 
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How the readers 
of a magazine 


changed its name... 


There is only one Magazine of Building. It is published by the 
Publishers of TIME, LIFE and FORTUNE; and edited to the same 
high standards as the magazine you are now reading. 

Founded in 1892, it was purchased by Time, Inc. in 1932 and dedi- 
cated to ‘‘the need for a magazine to instruct the planners of struc- 
tures.” As THE ARCHITECTURAL FORUM, it has long been the 
favorite magazine of architects. 

But it has become much more than that. Increasingly, its readers 
have come to include the contractors, owners, investors, the opera- 
tive builders and suppliers who set the pace for America’s number 
one industry, and their letters show that they now read it with the 
same high enthusiasm as do the architects: 


Home builder William J. Levitt: the magazine for top executives 
of builder organizations —for the men interested in new ideas, new materials 
and a fresh approach.” Heavy builder Andrew J. Eken: “|! know of no 
building publication of such a vital interest to constructors.” Industrialist 
Edgar F. Kaiser: “ . . . a splendid service to all of us who are interested in 
better building.” Building owner J. Clydesdale Cushman, Presi- 
dent, National Ass'n. of Building Owners & Managers: “ the finest industry 
publication that has ever been printed.” Material dealer C. B. Sweet, 
President, National Retail Lumber Dealers Association: ‘ doing a tremendous 
job for the building material dealers...a splendid source of information it would 
be hard to get in any other way.” Banker Milton T, MacDonald, First 
V. P. Mortgage Bankers Ass'n: "I do not see how any lender in the building 
field could afford to be without it.” Realty tycoon William Zeckendort: 
“ ... a great job of reporting . it brings to us.in prophetic form provocative 
ideas that are stimulating and constructive.” 


Since this magazine has so long been concerned with the whole 
interplay of creative architecture—with building construction, build- 
ing technology, building economy and building economics— 


beginning with 
the September issue, 
it will be known as 


ARCHITECTURAL FORUM 
THE MAGAZINE OF 
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Increases Summer Business 20% ! 
Lunch Room Manager Credits 
Frigidaire Air Conditioner 
FAIRBORN, OHIO—“T have estimated an 
increase of about 20% in our summer busi- 
ness since we installed our Frigidaire Air 
i\Conditioner,” says Roy Caskey, manager 
of Snack Shack, 29 S. Main St. “When we 
decided to air condition our place, our 
choice of equipment was Frigidaire, because 
of their wonderful reputation for depend- 
able products and excellent service. It was 
a wise choice, and we're more than satis- 
fied.” Refrigeration Equipment Co., Day- 
ton, Ohio, sold and installed the equipment. 


To meet your needs, 
Frigidaire offers the most 
complete line of com- 
mercial refrigeration and 
air conditioning equip- 
ment in the industry, 
Call.your Frigidaire 
dealer, or write Frigid- 
aire Division of General 
Motors, Dayton 1, Ohio, 


FRIGIDAIRE — Over 400 commercial 
refrigeration and air conditioning products 





—— 
Self-Contained 
Air Conditioner 








Wherever you go in 
the world, you'll find 
CRAVEN “A"s...at 
the best hotels and 
clubs. Because they're 
smoked by so many 
people who know 
how to enjoy life... 
CRAVEN “A"s are 
the largest selling [7H 
cork-tipped cigarettes 3*3 
in the world. 
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Tue Locxrinces & Frienps 
In some cases, ailurophobia causes horripilation. 


of people cannot stick cats at any price. 
Ailurophobia (fear of cats) may in cer- 
tain cases be so intense that the mere sug- 
gestion of a cat’s presence may cause the 
sufferer, in the words of a scientific ob- 
server, to respond with “fear, terror, dis- 
gust ... chilly sensations, horripilation 
[goose flesh], weakness, locked jaws or 
. « » fixed open jaw, rigidity of arms, pal- 
lor, nausea. . . vomiting, pronounced hys- 
terical convulsions and even temporary 
blindness. These pass away with removal 
of the cat...” 

For Hard Times. The Authors Lock- 
ridge (who own three Siamese) would 
rather see all the world’s ailurophobes pass 
away than think for a second of removing a 
single cat. Nonetheless, for all their felino- 
philia, they approach the cat question with 
fairness and restraint, setting forth their 
arguments in a manner that is always 
urbane and suave, rarely downright catty. 

What about the question of dogs v. 
cats? Dogs, the Lockridges admit, are 
pretty nice chums to have around the 
house, and the sight of a wagging tail and 
a pair of eyes, brimful of adoration, puts 
just the right finishing touch to human 
well-being. But the Lockridges submit ev- 
idence that in hard times people are apt 
to prefer cats. During the Depression, 
their story goes, hosts of U.S. citizens sold 
their dogs short and bought cats. This 
may have been an economy measure. But 
“I cannot help feeling,” the Lockridges 
quote one social commentator, “that, un- 
consciously at least, they wanted an ani- 
mal that would not remind them of bond 
salesmen.” 

For Nervous Starlings. Most students 
_of cat ways, say the authors, have had 
little sympathy for their subjects and 
would have felt more in their element 
with monkeys. But the cat has never 
lacked supporters, who have praised it for 
its immense resource‘u'ness and high in- 
telligence. Charles Dudley Warner's fa- 


mous cat Calvin, for instance, was careful 
to open a hot-air register to warm his 
bedroom before retiring for the night. 

Amiable, well-authenticated cat tales of 
this type no doubt help to give cats a good 
name. Other case histories, less authorita- 
tive, are also less impressive. A good ex- 
ample is that of the cat who, observing 
that some starlings nervously avoided him 
but were unperturbed by cattle, rode into 
action crouched on the back of a cow. To 
the same category belongs the cat who 
specialized in rabbiting and who one day 
caught a black one. This, according to the 
story, he hastily brought home to his mis- 
tress, “clearly recognizing it was an un- 
usual specimen’—and also hoping, no 
doubt, add the Lockridges, ‘that [she] 
would have an interesting explanation of 
the phenomenon.” 


No Eggs 


Anysooy Can Do Anytuine (256 pp.) 
— Betty MacDonald — Lippincott 
($2.75). 


“Last winter I paid $49.50 for a pair of 
real alligator pumps and though they are 
comfortable and have stayed sewed even 
in snow, I miss those old exciting days 
when a sudden storm might mean the dis- 
solving of my brand-new pair of brown 
simu-calf pumps and leave me standing at 
a busy intersection in my stocking feet.” 

In such breathless prose, well-shod, 
bestselling Author Betty MacDonald, 42, 
rummages back through her life in an 
effort to shake the last giggle out of her 
job-seeking days during the Depression. 
After Betty walked out on her husband 
and deserted the chicken farm (The Egg 
and I), but before she came down with TB 
(The Plague and 1), she went to live in 
Seattle at her widowed mother’s house. 
There her bossy big sister Mary, a live- 
wire private secretary with a city full of 
contacts, thrust her into the hands of one 
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employer after another, including “a rab- 


bit grower, a lawyer, a credit bureau, a lere comes 
purse seiner, a florist, a public stenogra- 


pher, a dentist, a laboratory of clinical & 
medicine and a gangster.” | | 

\ ° 4 
MUSTNCAE . 


Most of timid, inefficient Betty’s jobs 
were as dull in the doing as they are in the 
Here in Maryann, we frankly like 


telling. And she was a failure at most of 
them. After ten years at night school 
studying shorthand, she felt that she de- 
served “some kind of medal for being the 
slowest-witted, most-unable-to-be-taught 
and _longest-attender-at-school-studying- 
one-subject.” Then one day sister Mary 
told her to write a bestseller. Result: The 
Egg and I, the $49.50 pumps and $100,000 
from movie rights alone. 

“From that day on until I wrote my 
second book, Mary waved that ‘Nobody 
likes a one-book author’ slogan around like 
an old Excelsior banner. When I finished 
my second book she changed it to ‘No- 
body likes a two-book author.’ Then three 
. . .” Betty’s attempt to lay another gold- 
en Egg is sure to coax thousands of readers 
into the bookshops, only to learn that 
Betty is cackling over an empty nest. 
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an extra-satisfying beer— 
a beer of notable and distinctive 


dryness—and as light as a 





Maryland morning! 

That’s why you'll find 
Recent & READABLE 

The Secret Game, by Francois Boyer. 

A. stark little story about the game with aa 
animals and crosses that two French chil- 
dren thought up after seeing too much 
death (Tre, Aug. 14). 

Springtime in Paris, by Elliot Paul. A 
postwar report by the author of The Last 
Time I Saw Paris; chiefly for fellow 
Francophiles (Trae, Aug. 14). 

The Old Bailey and Its Trials, by Ber- 
nard O'Donnell. A_ hair-raising history 
of London’s famous, once infamous, old 
court of law (Trme, Aug. 7). 

Beyond Defeat, by Hans Richter. The 
last, lost stages of World War II as seen 
by Germans who fought at Cassino. A 
rough but engrossing novel by a onetime 
private in Hitler’s Wehrmacht . (Time, 
July 31). 

The Child Who Never Grew, by Pearl 
Buck. The simple and memorable story of 
Novelist Pearl Buck’s effort to make a life 
for her mentally retarded child (Time, 
July 24). 

Two Adolescents, by Alberto Moravia. 
Two Italian boys in the perils of puberty. 
Avoiding the perils of bathos, Author 
Moravia (Woman of Rome) keeps his 
storytelling clear and dry (Tie, July 24). 

Orley Farm, by Anthony Trollope. 
Country life in Victorian England with a 
full-blown Trollopean cast of characters 
and enough novelist’s insight to equip a 
dozen contemporary novelists; reissued as 
the first of a new Trollope series (TIME, 
July 10). 

Follow Me Down, by Shelby Foote. 
How a God-fearing Mississippi farmer is 
seized by temptation and driven to mur- 
der; a taut little novel of crime & passion 
(Tre, July 3). 

America Begins, edited by Richard M. 
Dorson. A selection from the diaries, 
memoirs, histories and letters of early 
American settlers provides some bright 
and informative footnotes to the U.S. 
story (Tre, July 3). 


National Premium 
beer in top spots 


from coast to coast! 
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Brewed and Bottled by The National Brewing Company Baltimore 24, Maryland 
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“YES! SINCE WE 
CHANGED TO 
HAMMERMILL BOND, 
MY TYPISTS FINISH 
THEIR WORK ON TIME” 

















@ Your typists also will do 
faster, neater work on Hammer- 
mill Bond's smooth, sturdy, snow- 
white surface. For this paper takes 
quick, clean erasures. No retyp- 
ing of a whole letter because of 
one mistake—causing needless 
overtime and paper waste. 


Ask your printer about Hammer- 
mill Bond. He will tell you that 
any typing stands out with new 
sparkle and snap on this fine 
letterhead paper. 


Prove it yourself. Compare 
Hammermill Bond with the paper 
you are now using—in your own 
office—at no expense. 


Send for the free 1950 Working Kit of Hammermill Bond ...a real 
“show-how” portfolio... actual printed specimens to help you 
design a letterhead that will represent your firm properly . . . time- 
saving forms that cut down errors and waste... sample book of 
Hammermill Bond. Send coupon for your FREE kit now. 










if you need a printer who is ready and willing to supply your needs on Hammermill papers, call Western 
Union by number and ask “Operator 25"' for the name of a member of the Hammermill Guild of Printers. 


aa one ons axm aun ome mae OO Oe FF 
{| Hammermill Paper Company, 1453 East Lake Road, Erie, Pennsylvania 
| Please send me—FREE —the 1950 Working Kit of Hammermill Bond. 





(Please attach to, or write on, your business letterhead ) 


LOOK FOR THE WATERMARK IT IS HAMMERMILL’'S WORD OF HONOR TO THE PUBLIC 
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Transfer, Please. In Glasgow, Scot- 
land, John Symington quit his job as a 
streetcar conductor to join the units being 


formed for service in Korea because 


“y 


don’t think the North Koreans can be any 
more offensive than some of the Glasgow 


public.” 


Sound Effects. In Perth Amboy, N.]J., 
police raced to an apartment house to 
find out why half a dozen tenants’ door- 
bells were all ringing at once, found a 
young man kissing his girl friend good- 
night as she leaned against the bell but- 


tons. 


Emergency Supplies. In San Jose, 
Calif., Mrs. Olga Muse filed suit against 
her ex-husband Joseph to recover 14 cans 
of fish, one elastic stocking, five boots, 


one crystal ball. 


The Vanishing American. In Brooklyn, 
Mrs. George Hagopian, appearing in court 


to protest against the elevator 


service 


in her apartment building, testified that 
when she complained to the elevator oper- 
ator, Chief Reindeer, he replied: ‘This is 


my country. You leave.” 


Bulldog Breed. In Romford, England, 
Queenie Swain, eliminated in the finals of 
a beauty contest, was fined £2 for biting 


Rosina Jones, the winner, 


Well, You See, Judge . .. In Vancou- 
ver, B.C., Robert Merkle was sentenced 
to-a year in jail for breaking into a café, 
despite his contention that he 1) stumbled 
against the window, smashing two panes; 
2) entered “to leave my name and ad- 
dress”; 3) “was looking in the till for a 
pencil”. when caught. In Chicago, John 
Moore, charged with trying to filch a 


policeman’s wallet, explained: 


*~ 


was 


sleepy, and my hand just kept moving 


toward his pocket.” 


Matter of Principle. In Ardmore, Okla., 


a recount of votes in a state runoff elec- 


tion turned up the ballot of a 


Carter 


County voter who, instead of marking an 
“x” beside one of the candidates’ names, 


had written “phooey” beside both. 


Cold Cash. In Yonkers, N.Y., a thief 
broke into the Elm Superette Market, 
stole the $8 he found in the cash register 
and the $263 he found in the refrigerator. 


Lady for a Day. In Beeston, England, 


when none of the local girls’ mothers 


would let them take the part, 
selected Dennis Harratt, a 


the council 
27-year-old 


railway clerk, to play Lady Godiva (in 


tights) in the town pageant. 


In Dubious Battle. In Oklahoma City, 
Mildred Patrick, arrested with two U.S. 


| Army privates on a charge of firing a shot- 
| gun within the city limits, explained: “I 


was orienting the boys for the big fight.” 
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To the man who knows good 
whiskey, there is no substitute for 
“the real thing.” 


Among bourbons,especiallybonded 
bourbons, that is Old Grand-Dad. 


It goes into the aging casks a supe- 
rior bourbon, well and carefully 
distilled from choice grains, 


It emerges a superior bond, mel- 
lowed, ripened, recognized for its 
top quality. 


OLD GRAND-DAD 


You can serve another bourbon 
and perhaps save a few cents. 


But you will not quite get the same 
appreciation from your guests as 
when you bring out Old Grand-Dad 

long known as Head of the 
Bourbon Family. 


That tells everyone you know top 


quality—and serve it. 


The Old Grand-Dad Distillery 
Company, Frankfort, K y. 
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MUSICAL COMEDY 
STAR Janette 
Fabray: As a sing 
I welcome Cam 
mildness, Camel § 
vor suits me toa “Ty 








BOSTON RED SOX 
piccher, Mel Parnell: 
“I'd walk a mile for 
a Camel, any time. 
A great-tasting 
smoke!" 


“VM GLAD I made 
my own mildness test. 
I found che right 
cigarette for me— 
CAMEL!" Margie 


Fletcher, aqua skier. 





“1 ANSWER ques- 
tions all day. I have 
to think of my throat. 
I smoke Camels!" In- 
formation clerk, 
Jean Gammon, 





“FOR REAL smoking 


plees 


STEELWORKER Cyril 
Byrne: “1 changed to 
Camels just to try 
them. Now I'm a 


Camel smoker for 
keeps!" 





WILLIE HOPPE, wiz- 
ard of che billiard 
table, “I'm a Camel 
smoker from way 
back. Camels suit me 
to a “T".” 


DISC JOCKEY Bob SONGSTRESS Fran 


Warren: “Camels are 
so mild! My own 
30-Day Test proved 
they agree with my 
throat!" 


Maxwell: "My voice 
gets a steady work- 
out, My throat sure 
welcomes Camel 
mildness.” 





OC eae 


TELEPHONE OPERA- 
TOR Ethel James: "In 
my job, cigarette 
mildness is impor- 
tant, Camels are my 
smoke!" 


LV 
RIFLE CHAMPION 
Audrey Bockmanu: 
“Camels certainly 
score a hic with my 
taste. And they're 
so cool and mild!" 


RALPH BELLAMY, 
noted actor: “There's 
no room for throat ir- 
ritation in show busi- 
ness. Camels agree 
with my throat!” 
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Millions Prove 
Camel Mildness in 
their ‘“’T-Zones” 
(T for Throat and T for Taste) 






OU, as a smoker, know there is only one 

sensible way to test a cigarette. The reliable 
test is to smoke pack after pack, day after day. 
That’s why so many critical smokers have 
made their own Camel 30-Day Mildness Tests. 
They've judged Camel as a steady smoke — not 
as an occasional cigarette. 

And noted throat specialists confirmed Camel 
mildness in a coast-to-coast test of Camel smok- 
ers. In this test of hundreds of people who 
smoked only Camels for 30 days, the throat of 
every smoker was examined each week —a total 
of 2,470 examinations. The doctors’ findings: — 
Not one single case of throat irritation due to 
smoking Camels! But make your own 30-Day 
Test. You'll discover why... 


MORE PEOPLE SMOKE CAMELS 
THAN ANY OTHER CIGARETTE 





“UVE JOINED the 
millions of smokers 
who'dwalka milefor 
a mild, mild Camel!" 
Ann O'Rourke, sec- 
retary. 


“VVE SMOKED mild, 
cool Camels for 20 
years. That rich, 
Camel flavor suits me 
to a ‘T’.”’ G, Camp- 
bell, sportsman, 


PATRICIA MORI- 
SON, musical come- 
dy star: “Yes, I made 
my own 30-day mild- 
ness test. It was fun, 
Ic’s Camels for me!” 





OUTBOARD RACER 
Eleanor Shakesbaft: 
““Camels are my 
choice for steady 
smoking. They suit 
me to a ‘T’.” 





SMOKE abour a 
nck of Camels a 
y. Every puff castes 
good! Camels for 
!'* Robert Lam- 
hie, Personnel dir. 





EZIO PINZA, former 
star of “South Pacif- 


ic’; “I smoke the 


Cigarette that agrees 
with my 
CAMEL!” 


throat — 





A we 


TELEVISION STAR 
Marguerite Piazza 
agrees: “As a singer, 
I enjoy Camel mild- 
ness — and Camels 
taste grand!" 


t 


ind 





PETER LIND HAYES, 
comedian: “I found 
what cigarette mild- 
ness means when I 
made my own Camel 
30-Day Test!" 


